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CURRAN. 


‘I'm going to tell you that I’m deeply and desperately in love! 
And what makes my case particularly deplorable is that there’s 
not the least prospect of the dear man lending me so much as a 
little finger to pull me out of the mire into which he has plunged 
me! Were I possessed of the same mean spirit of bartering as you, 
I’d have you to guess his degree ; but you’d as soon bethink your- 
self of the Great Cham of Tartary as the Right Honourable John 
Philpot Curran, Master of the Rolls, Ireland!!! I wish I could 
give you any idea of his charms, but, alas! my pen does not, like 
Rousseau’s, briile sur le papier ; and none but a pen of fire could 
trace his character or record the charms of his conversation. 
Don’t set me down for mad, for I assure you I’m only bewitched, 
and perhaps time and absence may dissolve the magic spells. He 
had the cruelty to tell me he liked me, and then he left me. 
Had my eyes been worth a button they’d soon have settled the 
matter; but there’s the misery of being sent into the world with 
such mussel-shells!! I (a modest maiden) said nothing, and it 
seems they were silent; and so we parted, never to meet 
again!!! But, seriously, I have been very much delighted and 
gratified by a visit from this most extraordinary being, ‘‘ whose 
versatility of genius” (as Sir John Carr justly observes for 
once) “is the astonishment and admiration of all who come 
within its range.” I'll certainly live seven years longer for having 
seen him.’ ! 

So wrote Susan Ferrier when Curran was Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland. 

? Memeir and Correspondence of Susan Ferrier, (John Murray.) 
VOL, VII.—NO. 40, N.&. 19 
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Curran is remembered not as a judge, but as a great advocate, 
a staunch patriot, a brilliant wit, and a brave man. A Protes- 
tant, he was ever the friend of Catholic liberty. A constitutional 
lawyer, he defended the United Irish rebels with zeal and courage. 

A charming companion, full of fun and frolic, bubbling over 
with joyousness and mirth, the very soul of good humour and 
good fellowship, he was the delight of every society in which he 
moved. A true friend, a chivalrous foe, the champion of the 
oppressed, the enemy of the little tyrants who overran his country, 
he was admired by the profession which he adorned, and beloved 
by the people whom he tried to serve. 

I have quoted the letter which Miss Ferrier wrote about him. 
I may also quote the letter which he wrote to her. 

‘ What I wished to say in verse I must even say in prose. I thank 
you extremely for your kindness and courtesy ; it is simpler than 
song, and full as true. I thought also to have wrote a line or 
two on the verses you gave me, but my jade of a muse was, it 
seems, engaged, and disappointed me. She sent word, however, that 
on the road she'd pop in and whisper something, but I could 
scarcely believe her. Ihave been courting her all my life, and she 
has been uniformly coy and cruel. I don’t, indeed, much wonder 
that a poor Irishman should have so little chance with her in 
Scotland. If, however, she should say anything to me, I'll not 
keep her secret, but let you know.’ 


Everyone knows Curran by his witticisms ; but perhaps few 
English readers are familiar with the story of his life. 

Of humble origin, he was born at Newmarket, in the County 
Cork, on July 24, 1750. As a boy he was allowed to run wild. 
His father did not in the least appreciate the talents of the lad, 
though his mother always said that ‘Jacky’ would be a great 
man. He spent his time generally at fairs and ‘ wakes,’ and 
enlivened the company wherever he was. 

Upon one occasion Mr. Punch’s show visited the town of 
Newmarket. ‘Jacky’ revelled in the entertainment. One day 
Mr. Punch’s man fell ill, There was a crisis. What would 
become of theshow? Mr. Punch was disconsolate, when suddenly 
‘ Jacky ’ volunteered his services and they were accepted. Never 
was there such a Punch’s show in Newmarket before or since. 
The whole town came to hear the performances. But suddenly it 
was discovered that Mr, Punch was familiar with the inner life of 
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Newmarket : all the secrets of the village, all the scandals, the 
private affairs of every man and woman in the place, were intro- 
duced into the performance. At first people roared with laughter 
at the fun which Mr. Punch made of their neighbours ; but when 
it was found that nobody escaped, that each in his turn was held up 
as a subject of merriment by the provokingly impartial Mr. Punch, 
a set was made upon the show and Mr. Punch was banished. 

Curran was rescued from a life of ‘ every kind of idleness and 
mischief’ by Mr. Boyse, the Rector of Newmarket. ‘One day,’ 
he tells us himself, ‘I was playing at marbles in the village ball 
alley. . . . Suddenly there appeared among us a stranger of very 
venerable and cheerful aspect. His intrusion was not the least 
restraint upon our merry little assemblage ; on the contrary, he 
seemed pleased and even delighted. . . . He took a particular 
fancy to me . . . and bribed me with sweetmeats to go home 
with him. ...I1 learned from him my alphabet and my 
grammar and the rudiments of classics; he taught me all he 
could, and then sent me to school at Middleton—in short, he 
made a man of me.’ From Middleton Curran went to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and finally began to read for the Bar. 

While keeping his terms in London he found himself one day 
without a penny in his pocket. He had no friends in London. 
His Irish fellow-students had all returned to Dublin. He put 
the best face he could upon the business, and acted like a philo- 
sopher. When the dinner hour came he went for a walk in the 
park. Sydney Smith’s doctor once told him that he ought to 
take a walk ‘on an empty stomach.’ ‘On whose?’ said Sydney. 
Curran now took a walk on his own. He sat on a bench, and, 
after a while, began to whistle a melancholy Irish air. At the 
other end of the bench was an old gentleman. The tuneattracted 
his attention. 

‘ Pray, sir,’ said he, addressing Curran, ‘ where did you learn 
that tune?’ ‘I learned it in my native country—lIreland,’ was 
the reply. ‘How comes it,’ rejoined the stranger, ‘that while 
other people are dining you are whistling old Irish airs?’ ‘ Alas, 
sir,’ said Curran, ‘I too have been in the habit of dining of late; 
but to-day my money being all gone and my credit not yet 
arrived, I am forced to come and dine upon a whistle in the 
park.’ The stranger smiled and said, ‘ Ah, well, I think I can see 
that you deserve better fare. Come with me and you shall have 
it’ The stranger was the famous Irish actor Macklin, 
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Some years afterwards, when Curran had made a name, Macklin 

was in Dublin. They met at a dinner party. But Macklin failed 
to recognise in the now distinguished barrister the dinnerless law 
student of the London park. Curran said nothing. The dinner 
went on. Stories were told of the good luck which came to some 
people in distress. Curran struck in, and gave a graphic account 
of the scene in the park when fortune sent Macklin to help him. 
‘ Ah,’ said Macklin, remembering the scene, ‘ we have met before.’ 
‘Yes, Mr. Macklin,’ rejoined Curran, ‘and though you have 
appeared upon many a stage, you never acted better than you did 
that night.’ 

Curran was called to the Bar in 1775. Five years later he 
appeared in a cause célébre at the Cork assizes, It was a singular 
case, and served to display the courage which was his distinguishing 
characteristic. A Catholic peasant had fallen under the censure of 
the Church. His sister was the mistress of a territorial magnate, 
Lord Doneraile. She begged his lordship to force the parish priest 
to remove thecensure. Lord Doneraile, accompanied by a military 
fire-eater, Captain St. Leger, called upon the priest. The priest 
would not yield, and Lord Doneraile horsewhipped him. An 
action for assault was the result. But there was not a member 
of the Munster circuit who would hold a brief against the great 
nobleman. The story of the outrage shocked Curran. He volun- 
teered his services. They were accepted. 

It was his first cause célébre. Everyone came to see the young 
Protestant advocate fight the battle of the Catholic priest, and beard 
the all-powerful nobleman. Curran denounced Doneraile, riddled 
St. Leger (who was a witness), told the jury to act like men and 
find for the plaintiff. The jury were carried away by the resistless 
eloquence, the fierce invective of the courageous advocate, and the 
defendant was mulcted in damages and costs. The case was some- 
thing more than a mere lawsuit. It was, in truth, a battle for 
Catholic freedom, fought at a time when the shadows of the penal 
code still darkened the land. Nor did Curran’s ‘duties in the 
cause’ end with the verdict. St. Leger challenged him to 
mortal combat. He accepted the challenge. They met. St. 
Leger fired first, and missed ; then Curran fired in the air. ‘It 
was not necessary,’ said the incorrigible humourist afterwards, ‘ for 
me to fire at him; he died in three weeks after the duel of the 
report of his own pistol.’ 

I shall give another instance of the dauntless spirit of the man 
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in the days of his early struggles at the Bar. He was pleading 
before an ignorant and a venal judge. ‘I have consulted all my 
books,’ he said, ‘and cannot find a single case to support the con- 
tention of my friend.’ ‘I suspect, Mr. Curran,’ said the judge 
with a sneer, ‘that your library is rather contracted.’ Curran 
stopped; there was a moment’s silence. All faces were turned 
towards the young advocate. Washecrushed? Looking steadily 
at the judge, and flashing a defiant and angry glance from his 
dark lustrous eyes, he said slowly and deliberately: ‘It is very 
true, my lord, that I am poor, and the circumstance has certainly 
rather curtailed my library. But I have prepared myself for this 
high profession rather by the study of a few good books than by 
the composition of a great many bad ones. I am not ashamed of 
my poverty, but I should be of my wealth could I stoop to acquire 
it by servility and corruption. If I rise not to rank, I shall at 
least be honest; and should I ever cease to be so, many an 
example shows me that an ill-acquired elevation, by making me 
the more conspicuous, would only make me the more universally 
and the more notoriously contemptible. ‘If you say another 
word, Mr. Curran,’ said the judge, ‘I shall commit you.’ ‘And if 
you do, my lord,’ was the retort, ‘you will have the consolation 
of knowing that I was not the worst thing you committed.’ 

Everyone knows Dunning’s famous reply to Lord Mansfield. 
‘Oh, if that be law, Mr. Dunning,’ said his lordship, ‘I will burn 
my books.’ ‘ Better read them, my lord,’ was the retort. Dunning’s 
reply was witty ; Curran’s was overwhelming. 

Lord Clare was Curran’s inveterate enemy. Upon one occasion, 
when the court was convulsed with laughter at Curran’s sallies, 
Clare interposed, calling upon the sheriff to take anyone who 
‘disturbed the decorum of the court into custody.’ ‘Do, Mr. 
Sheriff, said Curran. ‘Go and get ready my dungeon, prepare a 
bed of thorns for me, and upon that bed I shall to-night repose 
with more tranquillity than I should enjoy were I sitting upon that 
Bench with the consciousness that I disgraced it.’ 

Curran’s practice at the Bar grew rapidly, and he soon rose 
to the front rank in his profession. He had all the qualities of 
a great advocate. He was eloquent, judicious, painstaking, good- 
tempered ; quick to see the faults in an adversary, and always 
ready to turn them to the best advantage ; a master of invective 
and a master of humour; able to amuse, coax, convince; a 
favourite alike with judges who were not corrupt, and with juries 
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who wished honestly to do their duty; a popular orator and a 
perfect cross-examiner. 

As a cross-examiner, indeed, Curran’s skill was unrivalled. He 
was ingenious, witty, trenchant, raking a witness by a fire of raillery 
or overwhelming him by a series of perplexing questions. ‘My 
lord,’ cried one of his victims, ‘I cannot answer Mr. Curran, he 
is putting me in such a doldrum.’ ‘A doldrum!’ exclaimed the 
judge ; ‘ what is a doldrwm, Mr. Curran?’ ‘ Oh, my lord,’ replied 
Curran, ‘it is a common complaint with persons like the witness. 
It is a confusion of the head, arising from a corruption of the 
heart.’ 

Lundy Foot, a well-known tobacconist and snuff dealer, was 
once under cross-examination. Curran asked a question which 
floored him. Lundy paused. ‘Eh, Lundy,’ said Curran, ‘ that’s 
a poser—a devil of a pinch.’ 

Cross-examining a squire who disputed a coal bill, Curran said, 
‘On your oath didn’t you get the coals?’ ‘Yes,’ said the witness, 
‘but > But,’ interjected Curran, ‘ your payment was slack,’ 

There was one Irish judge—mirabile dictu—a dull black- 
letter lawyer, who did not relish Curran’s wit. On one occasion 
when Curran rose to cross-examine a witness, the witness laughed. 
‘What are you laughing at?’ said Curran. ‘Let me tell you 
that a laugh without a joke is like—is like > Ts like what, 
Mr. Curran?’ growled the judge. ‘Like a contingent re- 
mainder, my lord, without any particular estate to support it,’ 
was the reply. 

‘How do you get your living?’ Curran asked a witness. 
‘ Please, sir, I keep a racket court,’ was the answer. ‘So do I,’ 
said Lord Norbury (himself a bit of a wit), in allusion to the 
uproar caused by Curran’s sallies and, indeed, by his own jokes. 

It was by his defence of the United Irishmen, however, that 
Curran’s fame was established. The United Irish Society, origi- 
nally a constitutional body, ultimately became a revolutionary 
organisation, whose object was the separation of Ireland from 
England by force of arms. 

Curran was more than the advocate of the United Irishmen. 
He was their friend. Though himself not a Separatist, he 
sympathised with their aspirations, and admired the courage and 
self-sacrifice with which they devoted themselves to the national 
cause. His task was difficult, even perilous, but he risked every- 
thing for his clients. ‘In the days,’ says Charles Phillips, ‘ from 
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which he dates his glory, peril beset his path, armed men com- 
posed his auditory, exasperated authority denounced his zeal, and 
faction scowled upon the dauntless advocate it burned to make its 
victim.’ 

One of the judges—Lord Carleton—warned him that if he 
defended Samuel Neilson—one of the founders of the United 
Irish Society—he would lose his silk gown. ‘ Well, my lord,’ 
said Curran, ‘ his Majesty may take the silk, but he will leave the 
stuff behind.’ ! 

In 1794 he defended Hamilton Rowan for seditious libel. The 
United Irishmen of Dublin had issued an address, in 1792, to the 
volunteers, beginning, ‘ Citizen soldiers,’ condemning the policy 
of the Government, advocating the claims of the Catholics, and 
calling on the nation ‘ to arm’ in defence of its liberties. Rowan, 
as secretary, had signed the address, which was, however, written 
by Drennan. 

Mr. Lecky has described Curran’s speech for the defence as 
‘one of the most eloquent speeches ever delivered at the Bar.’ 
When he rose, the court was filled with troops. He said, 
‘Gentlemen of the jury, when I consider the period at which this 
prosecution is brought forward ; when I behold the extraordinary 
safeguard of armed soldiers resorted to—no doubt for the preser- 
vation of peace and order—when I catch, as I cannot but do, the 
throb of public anxiety which beats from one end to the other of 
this hall, . . . it is in the honest simplicity of my heart I speak 
when I say that I never rose in a court of justice with so much 
embarrassment as upon this occasion.’ 

The finest passage in the speech—one of the finest passages, 
perhaps, in any speech ever delivered at the Bar—was on the 
justice of ‘ universal emancipation.’ 

In advocating the claims of the Catholics the address demanded 
‘universal emancipation.’ Before the trial came on, Parliament 
granted a measure of Catholic relief. Curran fastened upon this 
fact. ‘Are you,’ he said in effect, ‘ going to condemn this man 
for pleading the cause of Catholic freedom when Parliament itself 
has just taken a step in that direction?’ Hethen wenton: ‘ Do 
you think it wise or humane at this moment to insult them,’ the 
Catholics, ‘ by sticking up in a pillory the man who dared to stand 
forth as their advocate? I put it to your oaths: do you think that 
a blessing of that kind—that a victory obtained by justice over 


1 Curran and his Contemporaries. 
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bigotry and oppression, should have a stigma cast upon it by an 
ignominious sentence upon men bold enough and honest enough 
to propose that measure—to propose the redeeming of religion 
from the abuses of the Church, the reclaiming of three millions 
of men from bondage, and giving liberty to all who had a right to 
demand it; giving, I say, in the so much censured words of this 
paper, “ universal emancipation”? I speak in the spirit of British 
law, which makes liberty commensurate with and inseparable 
from British soil—which proclaims even to the stranger and 
sojourner the moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius of 
universal emancipation. No matter in what language his doom may 
have been pronounced—no matter what complexion, incompatible 
with freedom, an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon 
him—no matter in what disastrous battle the helm of his liberty 
may have been cloven down—no matter with what solemnities he 
may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery—the moment 
he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink 
together in the dust; his soul walks abroad in its own majesty, his 
body swells beyond the measure of his chains, which burst from 
around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled 
by the irresistible genius of universal emancipation.’ 

These words were received with an outburst of applause in the 
court, and when Curran issued into the street afterwards his ap- 
pearance was the signal for a popular ovation. 

He himself has described the scene. The people gathered 
around him. He feared that they might take him off his legs 
and carry him on their shoulders about the town. He begged 
them to ‘desist.’ ‘I laid great emphasis,’ he says, ‘on the word 
desist, and put on my best suit of dignity. However, my next 
neighbour, a gigantic brawny chairman, eyeing me with somewhat 
of contemptuous affection from top to toe, bellowed out to his 
companion, ‘‘Arrah, blood and turf, Pat, don’t mind the little 
erayture ; here, pitch him up this minute upon my shoulder,” 
which was accordingly done.’ 

In 1798, Curran defended the brothers Sheares for high treason. 
They were the sons of a banker in Cork. Both were educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin; both were members of the Bar; both 
were United Irishmen. John, the younger of the two, aged 
thirty-two, took an active part in the movement. He was an 
organiser, and stood high in the confidence of the leaders. 
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Henry, aged forty-five, was not equally implicated. Indeed, the 
principal evidence against him was a treasonable proclamation 
found in his desk. It was written by John and put in the desk 
without Henry’s knowledge. An unscrupulous scoundrel named 
Armstrong (Captain Armstrong) wormed himself into the con- 
fidence of the brothers, and betrayed them. He received a sum 
of 29,000/.—spread over a period of sixty years—for this act 
of infamy. ‘The trial took place on July 4 amid ascene of intense 
public excitement and anxiéty. The judges acted like partisans, 
and no consideration was shown either to the prisoners or their 
counsel. After a continuous sitting of sixteen hours, Curran 
asked for a short adjournment. ‘I protest, he said, ‘I have 
sunk under this trial. If I must go on, the court must bear with 
me ; the jury also may bear with me. I will go on until I sink; 
but after a sitting of sixteen hours with only twenty minutes’ in- 
terval, I should hope it would not be thought an obtrusive request 
to ask for a few hours’ interval of repose and recollection.’ ‘What 
say you, Mr. Attorney-General ?’ said the judge. ‘ My lords,’ 
said the Attorney-General (Toler, afterwards Lord Norbury), ‘I 
cannot consent.’ ‘ We think it better to go on, Mr. Curran,’ said 
the judge, hinting at the same time that much had been conceded 
to the prisoners. Curran: ‘Gentlemen of the jury, it seems that 
much has been conceded to us. God help us. I do not know 
what has been conceded to me; if so insignificant a person may have 
extorted the remark. Perhaps it is a concession that Iam allowed 
to rise in such a state of mind and body, of collapse and depriva- 
tion, as to feel but a little spark of indignation, raised by the 
remark that much has been conceded to the counsel for the 
prisoners! Much has been conceded to the prisoners. Almighty 
and merciful God, who lookest down upon us, what are the times 
to which we are reserved, when we are told that much has been 
conceded to prisoners who are put upon their trial at a moment 
like this—of more darkness and night of the human intellect than 
a darkness of the natural period of twenty-four hours—that public 
convenience cannot spare a few hours to those who are accused for 
their lives, and that much has been conceded to the advocate 
almost exhausted in the poor remark which he has endeavoured 
to make upon it. My countrymen, I do pray you by the awful 
duty which you owe your country—by that sacred duty which you 
owe your character—and I know how you feel it—I do beseech 
you by the Almighty God to have mercy upon my client—to 
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save him, not from the consequences of his guilt, but from the 
baseness of his accusers and the pressure of the treatment under 
which I am sinking.’ 

On Friday morning, at eight o’clock, the jury returned a 
verdict of guilty. Then the court adjourned for a few hours. At 
three P.M. the prisoners were sentenced to death. On Saturday 
morning they were hanged. 

In July ’98, Curran defended Oliver Bond, a wealthy Dublin 
merchant (though a native of Ulster), and a United Irishman. 
He was one of the most powerful men in the organisation. It was at 
his house that the Leinster Directory used to hold their meetings. 
Through the treachery of an informer—Reynolds—the house was 
surrounded by military in March ’98, and the members of the 
Directory seized. According to the practice of the times, the 
court was filled with soldiers. 

While Curran was addressing the jury there was a sudden 
clash of arms. ‘What is that?’ he cried. Those who were 
nearest to him scowled fiercely at him, as if they would do him 
violence. ‘You may assassinate, but you shall not intimidate 
me,’ cried the fearless advocate. So great was the turmoil that 
he had to resume his seat. Three times he rose, and three times 
he had to sit down before he could be heard. ‘I have very little, 
scarcely any hope,’ he said, ‘of being able to discharge my duty 
to my unfortunate client—perhaps most unfortunate in having 
me for his advocate. I know not whether to impute these 
inhuman interruptions to mere accident; but I greatly fear they 
have been excited by prejudice.’ 

An extract from Curran’s speech denouncing the informer 
Reynolds (who under cross-examination was shown to be a reckless 
ruffian whom no code of religion or morality could bind) may be 
given. 

‘Are you prepared, in a case of life and death, of honour, 
and of infamy, to credit a vile informer? The perjurer of one 
hundred oaths—whom pride, honour, or religion could not bind— 
the forsaken prostitute of every vice, calls on you with one breath 
to blast the memory of the dead and blight the character of the 
living. Do you think that Reynolds is a villain? It is true he 
dresses like a gentleman, and the confident expression of his 
countenance and the tones of his voice savour strong of growing 
authority. He measures his value by the coffins of his victims, 
and in the field of evidence appreciates his fame as the Indian 
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warrior does in fight by the number of the scalps with which he can 
swell his victory. He calls on you by the solemn league of eternal 
justice to accredit the purity of a conscience washed in its own 
atrocities. He has promised, and betrayed—he has sworn, and 
forsworn ; and whether his soul go to heaven or to hell, he seems 
perfectly indifferent, for he tells you he has established an 
interest in both places.’ 

Curran was a member of the Irish House of Commons—from 
1783 to 1797—but his political speeches are not remarkable. 
He was, of course, a staunch Nationalist, and resisted the Union like 
all the incorruptible Irishmen of the day. ‘Ah!’ said he to 
Grattan, when the Union resolutions were carried, ‘where are 
our eighty thousand men?’ ‘The Legislative Independence of 
Treland had been established by the Volunteers—eighty thousand 
men with arms in their hands. 

When Grattan rose none dared oppose 
The claim he made for freedom ; 

They knew our swords to back his words 
Were ready did he need them. 

Remember still through good and ill, 
How vain were prayers and tears— 

How vain were words till flashed the swords 
Of tke Irish Volunteers. 

‘he Volunteers were disbanded, and the Parliament was 
destroyed. When all was over, Curran was standing one day out- 
side the Parliament buildings. A nobleman—who had been 
ennobled because he had voted for the Union—came up and 
said, ‘Curran, what do they mean to do with that useless 
building? For my part, I hate even the sight of it.’ ‘I do not 
wonder, rejoined Curran. ‘I never yet heard of amurderer who 
was not afraid of a ghost.’ 

Curran was, of course, the most charming of companions, 
the life of every house he entered, the soul of every company he 
joined. ‘I had often seen Curran,’ says Charles Phillips, ‘ often 
heard of him, often read him, but no man ever knew anything about 
him who did not see him at his own table with the few whom he 
selected. He was a little convivial deity. He soared in every 
region, and was at home in all; he touched everything and 
seemed as if he had created it; he mastered the human heart. 
You wept and you laughed and you wondered, and the wonderful 
creature who made you do all at will, never let it appear that 
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he was more than your equal, and was quite willing, if you 
chose, to become your auditor.’ ‘I regret,’ says Samuel Rogers, 
‘that so little of Curran’s brilliant talk has been preserved. How 
much of it Tom Moore could record if he would only take the 
trouble.’ Rogers then tells a story, in which, however, the laugh 
was against Curran. At a dinner party Curran, speaking with 
vehement exaggeration, said, ‘I would rather be hanged upon 
twenty gibbets than do it.’ ‘ Don’t yon think,’ said a young lady 
of the company, ‘ that one gibbet would be enough for you ?’ 

The famous Sir Boyle Roche once scored off Curran too. ‘Iam 
the guardian of my own honour,’ said Curran in the House of 
Commons, ‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Sir Boyle; ‘why, I always 
thought that the right hon. member was an enemy to sinecures.’ 
Upon another occasion, however, Curran scored off Sir Boyle. 
The worthy baronet was married to the eldest daughter of Sir 
John Cave, and he boasted of the fact to Curran. ‘If he had an 
older one, Sir Boyle,’ said Curran, ‘ he’d have given her to you.’ 

Lundy Foot, the rich tobacconist, asked Curran to give him a 
motto for his carriage. ‘ Quid rides, said Curran. 

A stingy barrister went abroad for a holiday. Somebody told 
Curran that he had taken with him only one sovereign and one 
shirt. ‘Well,’ said Curran, ‘he'll change neither till he comes 
back.’ 

‘The learned Serjeant’s speech,’ said Curran, in reply to a 
diffuse and irrelevant oration of Serjeant Hurst, ‘ put me exactly 
in mind of a familiar utensil in domestic use commonly called an 
“ extinguisher ’—it began at a point, and on it went widening 
and widening until at last it fairly put the question out altogether.’ 

‘Is that hung beef, Mr. Curran ?’ said Lord Norbury (familiarly 
known as the ‘hanging judge’), to Curran at a Viceregal dinner 
party. ‘No, my lord,’ was the reply ; ‘ your lordship hasn’t tried it.’ 

Curran and a friend were walking together one day at Chelten- 
ham. An Irish acquaintance who aped English manners was seen 
coming along lolling his tongue out in a remarkable fashion. 
‘What on earth does he mean by that ?’ said the friend. ‘He’s 
trying to catch the English accent,’ said Curran. 

One dark shadow hangs over the life of Curran—the fate ot 
Robert Emmet. Emmet, the brother of one of the most gifted of 
the United Irishmen, Thomas Addis Emmet, and himself an 
enthusiastic rebel, was the leader of the hopeless attempt which a 
handful of men made to seize Dublin Castle in 1803. Emmet 
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loved Curran’s daughter Sarah. They were engaged to be 
married. 

Curran knew nothing of the facts. He saw Emmet frequently 
at his house, but suspected nothing. Then the rising came. 
After its suppression Emmet could have escaped. But he wished 
to see Sarah Curran once more. He concealed himself in a house 
near Curran’s. He wrote to Sarah—tried to see her. Then his 
hiding place was discovered. He was arrested. His relations 
with Sarah Curran became public. Curran’s house was searched 
for papers, and Curran himself had to undergo an examination 
before his inveterate enemy Lord Clare. Curran was indignant. 
He refused to defend Emmet, refused even to see the doomed 
rebel. 

‘I did not expect you,’ wrote Emmet, ‘to be my counsel. I 
nominated you because not to have done so might have appeared 
remarkable. Had Mr. been in town I did not wish even to 
have seen you, but as he was not I wrote to you to come to me at 
once. I know that I have done you very severe injury, much 
greater than I can atone for with my life; that atonement I did 
offer to make before the Privy Council by pleading guilty, if 
those documents were suppressed.’ 

Then, referring to his love for Sarah Curran, and to Curran’s 
refusal to see him, he concluded : 

‘I know not whether this’ his love for Sarah ‘will be any 
extenuation of my offence—TI know not whether it will be any 
extenuation of it to know that if I had’ the first ‘ situation ’ in 
the land ‘in my power at this moment I would relinquish it to 
devote my life to her happiness. I know not whether success 
would have blotted out the recollection of what I have done; but 
I know that a man with the coldness of death on him need not 
be made to feel any other coldness, and that he may be spared 
any addition to the misery he feels not for himself but for those 
to whom he has left nothing but sorrow.’ 

On September 20, 1803, Emmet was hanged; he was only 
twenty-four. Sarah Curran spent the rest of her days in England, 
where she died in 1808. Moore has enshrined her memory in 
immortal lines : 





She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her sighing ; 

But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 

For her heart in his grave is lying. 
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She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he lov’d awaking ;— 

Ah ! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking. 


He had lived for his love, for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him; 
Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him. 
Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 
They’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the West, 
From her own loved island of sorrow. 


In 1806 Curran became Master of the Rolls. But he did not 
like the post, and resigned in 1814. Afterwards he spent much 
time in London, mingling in the society of such friends as 
Sheridan, Erskine, Moore, and William Godwin. His last days 
were spent in gloom and sorrow, but Ireland was to the end 
uppermost in his thoughts. While dining with Moore in the 
summer of 1817 he was suddenly struck down by a stroke of 
paralysis. Fatal consequences were, however, averted for the 
moment. In October there was a renewal of the attack at his 
lodgings, 7 Amelia Place, Brompton, and he succumbed at once. 
The brilliant genius which had delighted and dazzled, given life 
to every society, and brought joy to many hearts, was put out for 
ever. He was buried at Paddington; but his remains were 
removed to Ireland in 1834, and reinterred in Glasnevin Ceme- 
tery, Dublin. 

The strongest proof of Curran’s worth is, perhaps, to be found 
in the fact that his neglect of Emmet—one of the most popular 
of Irish heroes—has in no wise diminished the affection in which 
his memory is held by the masses of the Irish people. Were it 
otherwise the people would, indeed, be unjust, for Ireland has had 
no braver, nobler son than John Philpot Curran. His place at the 
Bar is higher than that of any Irishman except O’Connell, while 
in politics he has left an untarnished, if not an illustrious name. 
As an orator Brougham puts him next Grattan and Plunket. As 
a disinterested, fearless patriot, devoted to the cause of Irish 
prosperity and Irish freedom, he stands in the foremost ranks of 
those famous men whose struggles, achievements, and even failures 
are among the fondest and proudest recollections of the nation. 


%, BARRY O'BRIEN, 
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BY LADY BROOME. 


PART IV. 


BeEsIDES the humming-birds there were many less welcome 
denizens of the Gardens. There were ants of every species 
known to even Sir John Lubbock. Parasol ants, who occasionally 
took a fancy to my dinner-table decorations, especially if the 
beautiful and brilliant Amherstia had been used. I have often 
been requested to say what was to be done with long lines of 
myriad ants ascending by one leg of the dinner-table and 
descending by another, each carrying a good-sized bit of scarlet 
petal tossed airily over his shoulder! Anything so quaint as 
these processions of gay colour marching across the white cloth 
cannot be imagined. It was a case of ‘Tiger in station, please 
arrange,’ and there was just as little to be done except to 
give up the Amherstia. These ants occasionally took a fancy to 
the flowers on my writing-table also, but we never seriously 
interfered with each other. I naturally thought that the ants 
ate these leaves and petals, but they only chew them up and 
spread them out like manure on the feeding grounds near the 
nests. From this sort of cultivation a minute fungus-like growth 
springs, and on that they feed. So destructive are their opera- 
tions that a functionary is specially retained in the Botanical 
Gardens to follow them up and discover and destroy the nests, which 
are generally at a very great distance from the scene of their 
labours, and I often watched with interest a lantern apparently 
creeping along the ground of a dark night. 

What I really wanted to see was a raid of Hunter ants. I 
had read a fascinating description in a book of early days in 
Trinidad, of a domiciliary visit paid to the writer’s house in the 
country, which she and her children had hastily to vacate at earliest 
dawn, taking with them their pet birds and a kitten, which the 
slave-women, who warned them to turn out ‘sharp,’ declared 
would be devoured if left behind. The Hunter ants spent the 
whole of that day inside the house, clearing it of every lizard, 
mouse, cockroach, beetle, and such small deer. She describes the 
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ants as having wings when they first appeared ; but when their 
day of gorging was over they emerged wingless, and rested in 
vast dark masses in her garden. They had not touched anything 
except the small reptile and insect colonies, which, we must 
remember, were likely to flourish under the deep thatched roof 
of those days, long before galvanised iron or shingles from 
America were known. The writer goes on to say that at dawn 
next day she heard strange and weird screams from numerous 
small sea-gulls, who, in their turn, were making an excellent 
breakfast off the fat Hunter ants. Such scenes as this are hardly 
ever to be met with in these days, for the houses are so different, 
and more of the high woods are cleared every year. On these 
hillsides cocoa is grown very successfully by the small cultivator. 
I have often, during our excursions up the lovely lonely valleys 
within an easy drive of Port of Spain, watched the process, which 
seemed very primitive. The clearing appeared to entail far the 
most labour, in spite of as much burning as was compatible with 
the lush-green foliage. Banana-suckers were the first things 
planted round the hole which held the young cocoa plant to 
shade it; next came small trees of the ‘madre di cocoa,’ or ‘ bois 
immortel, which are indispensable to a cocoa plantation. This 
tree is at all stages of its growth a very straggling one, and can 
give but little shade. I suspect it is chiefly valuable from its 
draining properties, for the fact remains that cocoa steadily 
declines to flourish anywhere without its ‘ madre.’ 

Anything so beautiful as the hills towards San Fernando in 
the very earliest spring when the dense woods of ‘bois immortel’ 
are in full blossom cannot be imagined. At sunset the whole 
countryside glows with a radiance which looks like enchantment, 
for the green effect of this beautiful tropic island then merges 
over those low hills into a vivid scarlet, melting away into the 
indigo shadows of the quick-falling dusk. Cocoa is a most beautiful 
crop, for the broad glossy leaves do not at all conceal the large 
brilliant pod, which grows in an independent manner, in twos and 
threes, right out of the stem or the thickest branches. At no 
time of year are the trees quite bare of pods, which are of 
various colours. I have often seen a pale green pod, a scarlet 
one, and a rich dark crimson or brilliant yellow pod growing 
quite happily side by side; of course they were all in different 
stages of ripeness, but that did not seem to matter at all, and 
cocoa-picking seems always going on. 
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Those drives up the valleys were always delightful, and we 
found that different patois seemed to be spoken in places half 
a mile apart and with only a low ridge between. Up one valley 
a sort of spurious Spanish would be heard, up another Creole 
French, whilst a hybrid Hindustani was the language of a third 
cleft in the hills. We made great friends, however, with the 
different races, and the children always rushed out to greet us. 

An especial beauty of those valleys were the fire-flies and what 
are locally called the fire-beetles—large hard-backed creatures with 
eyes like gig lamps and a third light beneath, which only shows 
when they fly. My ardent desire all the time I was in Trinidad 
was to get a specimen of a rare fire-beetle, which is said to have a 
luminous proboscis. I did want that beetle dreadfully, and offered 
frantic rewards all up the valleys for a specimen. Needless to 
say I was regarded more or less as a lunatic, and the carriage 
was often stopped either by children waving an ordinary beetle 
snapping violently in its efforts to escape, or by a grinning 
policeman who saluted and tendered me a common fire-beetle tied 
up in a corner of his blue pocket-handkerchief. I once tracked 
with infinite pains and trouble a specimen to its owner, but, alas! 
it was dead and half-eaten by ants. 

By the first week in January the fire-flies disappear, and are 
not to be seen again before the heavy May rains have fallen. 
Then they come forth in full beauty, and it certainly is a wonderful 
sight as one drives home in the short gloaming, for every blade of 
grass holds many tiny sparkles, winking in and out with a bewilder- 
ing effect. The fire-beetles chiefly haunt the lower branches of 
the cocoa groves, where they look like small lamps swinging among 
the trees. Indeed the magnifying effect of the damp atmosphere 
beneath these bushes is so powerful that I often found it difficult 
to believe that some one carrying a lantern was not stepping down 
the bank towards us. I once kept some of these beetles, fed them 
with sugar-cane, and sprinkled them with water every day ; but they 
soon lost their brilliancy, and I felt itso cruel to retain them in a dark 
prison, that I emptied them on the Zhunbergia outside the 
verandah railing. One of my prettiest girl-guests used often to 
wear a dagger in her hair made of these fire-beetles, ingeniously 
harnessed together with black thread, and they showed brilliantly 
amid her dark braids, even beneath the ballroom chandeliers. 

Nor did any winter visitor ever see the wonderful mass and 
succession of flowering trees, for they do not cover themselves 
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with sheets of brilliant blossom until after the rainy season begins, 
I was disappointed in the actual flowers to be found in the Gardens. 
Even the imported ones do not manage much of a blossom, and 
bulbs, &c., have to wage an incessant warfare against the all- 
devouring ant. It is for this reason I suspect that the flowers 
confine themselves to high trees, where they are safe from the ants, 
for they certainly make but a languid attempt to grow in the 
ground. In vain I steeped the seeds of my particular favourites 
in a strong solution of quassia. That was all very well for the 
actual seed, but the ants only deferred their meal until my poor 
little plants were a couple of inches high. 

I will not dwell here on my private sentiments regarding the 
cockroaches, for I feel that I should pass the grounds of permissible 
invective if I attempted to describe my feelings towards the 
creatures who devoured or defaced the bindings of all my favourite 
books. Nothing daunts them or keeps them away; they seem to 
thrive and fatten on all the destructive powders of which I used 
to lay in large stores for their undoing. They would take the 
poison and the cover of my book as well, and ask for more! How 
can you deal with creatures who fly in at the window and run, 
literally, like ‘ greased lightning’? Their fiendish cleverness 
must be seen to be believed; how they will dart to a knot of 
exactly their own colour in the polished wooden floor, and lie still 
as death under your eyes! 

Next to the cockroaches might be ranked as irrepressible tor- 
ments the mole-crickets, who would not allow of a lawn anywhere. 
There were some beautiful grass tennis courts in these Botanical 
Gardens, costing an appallingsum to keep in tolerable order—thanks 


‘to the crickets which burrow like moles and devour like locusts and 


hatch out in myriads. I used often to see a small army corps of 
little black boys on the tennis grounds headed by tall coolies with 
watering-pots of strong soapsuds which they poured on the ground. 
This douche brought the mole-cricket out of his hall door in a 
great hurry, to be snapped up and flung into a bucket of water by 
the attendant imp. But it was very difficult to keep them down, 
even by these means, and the lawns had to be dug up and re- 
planted constantly. It is impossible to keep the rapacious insect- 
world in order in a climate which, for certainly half the year, 
resembles an orchid-house watered and shut up for the night. 
The Harlequin beetle is, no doubt, quite as destructive as 
his less gaudy brethren, but one forgives him a good deal, partly 
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because of his brilliant beauty, and partly because his depredations 

are carried on chiefly underground, Then the shady places are 

always made glorious by large slow-moving butterflies of gorgeous 

colouring and quaint conceit, such as transparent round windows 
let in, as it were, amid their brilliant markings. 

Any one who fears bats should not visit ‘ Iére, or the home 
of the humming-bird’ (as the Indians told Sir Walter Raleigh 
Trinidad was called), for all sorts and conditions of bats abound. 
The fruit-eating variety is greatly attracted to the Botanical 
Gardens by the star-apple trees growing there. I always feared 
lest sentence should be passed against these beautiful trees with 
their copper beech-like foliage, on account of the bats, who, by 
the way, don’t seem ever to eat the fruit where it grows, but 
always carry it off and devour it in another tree. The Vampire 
bat is a great deal bigger than the ordinary bat, but mosquito 
netting is quite sufficient protection in a house, and the stables 
are generally guarded by galvanised wire netting, and if ordinary 
care is taken about not leaving stable doors open after sundown, 
the horses do not suffer ; but when did a negro groom ever 
think of a detail of that sort ? 

It was very amusing to watch the native bees going back to 
their hive at dusk. I don’t know how they had been persuaded 
to take up their abode in a box fastened against the wall of the 
‘Superintendent’s office in the Botanical Gardens; but the colony 
was in a very flourishing condition when I was taken to view it at 
sundown, and had evidently established Responsible Government. 
The bees themselves were small and shabby, regarded as bees, 
and did not trouble to make more honey than enough for their 
daily needs; they scouted the idea of storing it, for there were 
lots of flowers all the year round, and no wintry weather to 
provide against. Their chief anxiety seemed to be to keep their hall 
door shut, and they were very particular on that point. When I 
was watching them, the great mass of the bees had already gone 
into the hive, and only an occasional loiterer was to be seen 
creeping in at a very small hole. 

‘ Now here comes the last bee,’ said my companion. ‘ Look 
carefully at him.’ So I did, and saw that the little creature was 
carrying a pellet of mud nearly as big as himself. It was too big 
to go in at the hole, so he had to break bits off; but he twice 
picked up some of the fragments which had fallen down, and 
stuffed them also into the hole. Then he went in himself, and the 
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Superintendent opened a sliding panel commanding a view of this 
hall door, at which three or four bees were busily working, blocking 
it up with the mud pellets. 

‘They do that every night,’ I was told, ‘and open it the first 
thing in the morning.’ I wanted very much to know what would 
happen if any belated bee turned up afterwards, but the story did 
not say. 

English bees were introduced into the island many years ago, 
but they have lost most of their thrifty ways, and become de- 
moralised by the flower wealth all the year round. They also 
decline to be confined in hives, which I dare say they find too hot, 
and so they build wherever they like. An enormous colony had 
settled years and years before, evidently, under the flooring of one 
of the cool north verandahs of Government House. As long as 
they went in and out from outside it did not matter, but latterly 
they took to pervading the verandah inside and violently assaulting 
the passers by. This was too much to bear often, so the house- 
carpenter and his mate set to work to prise up the boards of the 
verandah. They chose a cloudy day when the bees would be out, 
taking advantage of the comparative coolness, and they soon 
found that many boards had to come up, for the comb was thickly 
formed everywhere. At last all the verandah floor was up, and I 
certainly never saw such a sight. Yards and yards of comb! 
Most of it black and useless, nearly all quite empty of honey (that 
was for fear of the ants), and hardly any bee-bread even. When 
the men went away to their breakfast the orioles, who must have 
been watching the proceedings with deep interest, came down 
from the Flamboyant outside the window, and had a sumptuous 
breakfast off the immature bees. There was a terrible revenge, 
however, when the bees returned later, and the workmen had to 
retreat hastily. I found upon that occasion that silver quarter- 
dollars made the best salve for bee stings. 

When we first went to Trinidad our evening drives often led 
us past fields of sugar-cane, which seemed even then fast falling 
out of cultivation, and long before we left—in 1896—they had 
been replaced by plantations of Guinea grass, which appeared to 
thrive extremely well, and for which there was an excellent 
market in and near Port of Spain. The land was evidently 
worn out for sugar-cane, but answered capitally for this tall grass, 
on which all four-footed beasts seem to thrive. 

Much has been written and preached about the terrible fond- 
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ness of the West Indian negro for smart clothes; but if he had not 
that passion—with which surely the modern fine lady can well 
sympathise—it would be extremely difficult to get him or her to 
work, Why should he, in a climate where bodily exertion is 
very undesirable, and where food and shelter grow, so to speak, 
by the roadside ? 

They expend vast sums on their wedding festivities, at which 
the guests are expected to appear in perfectly new garments, I 
once offered a comely young black housemaid leave of absence to 
go to her brother’s marriage, but she declined on the score of 
expense. Now I had seen this girl, a week or two before, very 
smartly dressed for a friend’s wedding, so I said : 

‘But surely you have still got that beautiful hat and frock 
you wore at Mélanie’s marriage the other day ?’ 

Aurelia gave me a shocked glance as she answered : 

‘Oh, lady, me can’t wear that!’ 

‘Why not ?’ I asked. 

‘All peoples very much offended if I wear same dress to 
their wedding ; must be quite new every things.’ 

And nothing I could urge had the least effect in shaking her 
resolution not to disgrace her family by appearing in garments 
which had done duty before on a similar occasion. I always 
noticed at the cathedral that every female member of the very 
large and devout coloured congregation had on her head a hat 
which must have cost a good deal more than my own bonnet. 
From a picturesque point of view the effect of the coloured 
women’s spotlessly clean white dresses and brilliantly flowered 
and ribboned hats was excellent, though doubtless the political 
economist would have sighed. I once asked a friend where and 
how these smart damsels obtained their patterns, for nothing 
could be more correct or up-to-date than their skirts and their 
sleeves. 

‘ Oh, the washerwomen set the fashions here, especially yours. 
It is very simple: when you send a blouse or a muslin or cotton 
dress to the wash—and these women wash _beautifully—the 
laundress calls in her friends and neighbours, and they carefully 
study and copy that garment before you see it again; and the 
same thing happens with the gentlemen’s tennis flannels, and other 
garments.’ 

But the most amusing, and absolutely true, story I heard was 
this one: 
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Our house steward told me that, when he was superintending 
the moving of our numerous boxes and packages on the return 
from our short annual visit to England, he noticed on the wharf 
one of the young black men employed. who was unusually active 
in dealing with the luggage. Nothing could be a greater contrast 
to the ordinary sleepy loafer, who used to smoke and talk a good 
deal more than he worked. This youth was strong and smiling, 
and made nothing of handling any big boxes which came in his 
way, so most travellers rewarded his good-humoured exertions by 
an extra sixpence for himself. 

A couple of years later we missed Mark from the landing 
jetty. No one knew what had become of him, nor could the 
most anxious inquiries elicit any information. At last one day, 
when my informant was in one of the principal ‘Stores,’ as the 
excellent and comprehensive shops of Port of Spain are called, 
there suddenly entered his friend Mark, smiling as ever, and still 
dressed in his primitive working garments of three old sacks— 
two for his ‘ divided skirts,’ and one with a hole cut in it for his 
head to go through, and worn as a sleeveless smock-frock. Before 
any questions could be asked, Mark took one of the assistants 
aside, and began to choose, very carefully and deliberately, an 
entire outfit of black cloth clothes. He evidently knew exactly 
what he wanted, and paid for each article, as he selected it, from 
a roll of five-dollar notes, which, for want of a pocket, he carried 
in his hand. The broad-cloth suit was followed by other in- 
dispensable garments, and finally a pair of lavender gloves, shining 
boots, a tall hat, a slender umbrella, and even a showy gilt watch- 
chain were purchased, and the happy possessor of a complete rig- 
out of ‘ Europe clothes’ left the store with only afew cents to put 
in his new and numerous pockets. He was often seen afterwards 
in this fine suit of clothes walking about the Gardens when the 
band was playing, but, so far as any one knows, he has never done 
a stroke of work since! 




















THE HEART OF FORT TCHEU: 


BY K. AND HESKETH PRICHARD (E. AND H. HERON). 


OVERLOOKING the blue waters of the China Sea, and, in its turn, 
overlooked by a tropical sun, stands an ancient fortification, from 
the summit of which the British flag lags lazily in the still air. 
Away to the rim of sight the shallow swells wash among many 
sprinkled islands, where the dim life of the Far East still dreams 
on untouched by the centuries. It is a water junk-haunted, and 
where it slits up into the mainland through long and tortuous 
inlets pirates are said to dwell in sun-smitten lagoons. Yellow 
pirates, blue amethyst seas, black and unhandy sailing craft, and 
occasionally the long smoke-trail of a big steamer nearing the 
end of her race towards the rising sun. The site of the Fort had 
been chosen by some long-forgotten strategist. Its natural powers 
of defence were remarkable, and a good deal of modern masonry 
engrafted upon these old-world beginnings still lifted an uneven 
yet solid front seawards. 

Such is Fort Tcheu viewed close at hand. 

From the home standpoint things look different. It is no 
more than an outlying post of the empire, about which we worry 
very little, although feverish Canton correspondents invariably 
mention it in connection with French interests. Yet we refuse 
to believe that the French have coveted Fort Tcheu for at least a 
decade. Their gunboats and cruisers nose stealthily in and about 
the little bay under the Fort to reconnoitre, their officers are 
entertained by Tcheu’s small garrison, and afterwards long reports 
as to the strength of the batteries and outworks somehow find 
their way to Paris for the edification of the War Office there. 
For it happens that a mile or so to the south-west, and almost 
out of sight behind the sheltering ridge, an island, roofed in with 
houses, its shores fretted with shipping, lives out its hot, busy 
life under British rule. The loot of that island hive serves as a 
dream to the navies of the world. 

During a certain war scare, not yet grown grey, a French 
gunboat of 1,000 tons, more or less, drew slowly up out of the 
1 Copyright 1899 by K. and H. Prichard in the United States of America, 
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shimmering dawn and lay to in the bay; and the rattle of her 
anchor-chains struck clear across the lonely morning water. 

The French captain was on the bridge with his first lieutenant, 
gazing at the twin hills, on the right one of which the old Fort 
sat like a broken crown. 

‘My friend,’ said the Captain, a short-legged Gaul with a 
pointed beard, ‘we must not fail. Presently we go ashore, when 
you will carry the little camera. Sir Robert Brasil has given me 
a letter of introduction to Colonel Lennard. They say M. le 
Commandant has a daughter.’ He grinned significantly at the 
slender, handsome young fellow beside him. ‘You, Frangois, 
will engage the attentions of this young lady, and by some little 
ruse of a tender nature procure for me photographs of the 
defences we have so long desired. To linger with Mademoiselle 
on the roof after dinner—how natural! how delightful! You 
comprehend ?’ 

Lieutenant Frangois intimated that he entirely understood. 
He only deprecated the fact that Mademoiselle must inevitably 
possess the teeth of Albion—so large, so en évidence. 

M. le Capitaine shrugged his shoulders. It was not a question 
of teeth, but of photographs of the defences, the strength and 
position of the batteries. For his part, he had met several 
beautiful Englishwomen—here he laughed in a suggestively 
reminiscent manner. For the sake of his lieutenant he hoped 
the girl was beautiful ; but, if not, he urged upon Francois that 
the ugly ones appreciate flattery all the more. However, one 
would see. To begin with, Colonel Lennard would be invited to 
inspect the Lowp-garou. 

Francois remained on deck while the dawn changed into 
orange morning ; and he reflected that after all in China even an 
English miss would help to pass the time, besides keeping his 
hand in for future successes amongst the most desirable of 
his own countrywomen, As he thought over these things the 
chink of picks from the direction of the Fort travelled to his ears, 
and the watch of the Lowp-garow came aft with sandstone, 
buckets, and brooms to clean the decks in anticipation of an 
exchange of international courtesies. 


Meantime the Fort Tcheu garrison awakened to the fact that 
a gunboat had come up from the Tonquin station. They had 
heard of the Lowp-garou and of her commander, Captain 
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Merovinge, before. He had been recently appointed, and was 
proportionately full of zeal and curiosity. 

‘I know exactly what we shall all be expected to do,’ Miss 
Lennard said to her father over the breakfast table, while the 
breeze from the sea fanned the pretty chestnut curls upon her 
forehead. ‘Go through the same stupid programme. Two 
formal visits—our dinner to them, and their invitation to us to 
visit the ship ; and all the while bowing and compliments for you 
and Mr. Cannon.’ 

‘None for you, Cordelia? That does not accord with my 
experience,’ Colonel Lennard laughed. 

‘Oh, of course, a share for me too. But I don’t like the 
French. They are too—too—what shall I call it ?—too French, 
in fact. Still, there may be some amusement to be got out of it 
—who can tell?’ she ended thoughtfully. 

Colonel Lennard put down his coffee cup and wrinkled his 
forehead. 

‘No amusement for me, at any rate. The fact is, Cordelia, 
the French want something. They never come here without 
reason. This time they have brought a letter from Sir Robert, 
and are to have the run of the bay for a week while they are 
waiting to fill their bunkers from the next collier that comes along. 
And that means incessant bother. I must send for Cannon.’ 

Now, it happened that at this period Fort Tcheu was credited 
with possessing a heart for probably the first time during the 
variously calculated number of centuries it had frowned from the 
bare desolation of the Wang-Tcheu-Fung ridge. The explanation 
is simple. Miss Lennard had appeared at a few of the rare 
festivities given along the coast, and some British subaltern in an 
amorous moment had spoken of her as ‘the Heart of Fort Tcheu.’ 
The epithet clung as epithets will, especially since, for many 
reasons, it was considered a peculiarly happy inspiration. 

Miss Lennard helped herself to fruit while she listened to the 
echo of rapid feet ascending the long flight of steps behind the 
verandah. ‘I hear some one coming,’ she said, as a young man in 
a white uniform appeared between the whitewashed pillars at the 
further end of the verandah. He gave her a quick look from 
his brown eyes as he came up to the table, before he shook 
hands. 

‘«“ The French are in the bay, says the Shan Van Voght,”’ he 
quoted, laughing. 
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‘Are the French officers coming ashore at once?’ asked 
Cordelia with quite unnecessary interest. ‘How delightful! 
You know I like the French,’ 

Colonel Lennard stared a little at this, but he had not been 
the father of a pretty grown-up daughter for the last ten months 
without learning that there are things in heaven and earth not 
dreamt of in male philosophies, 

‘Look at this, Cannon.’ Colonel Lennard handed a letter across 
the table. ‘Brasil says the French are at us again, and that we 
must humour them in one way or another. There is, it appears, 
a little soreness among them at present, and he thinks if we could 
give ’em a show in here, and soothe ’em down a bit it might serve 
our interests at a moment when some blamed idiot has been 
saying that Fort Tcheu is being placed on a war-footing. How 
anything has leaked out I can’t imagine, but it’s infernally 
awkward! I really don’t see how we are to please them.’ 

Cannon raised his alert red head after a moment’s thought. 

‘Faith, ’d show them round, sir. That would gratify them 
anyway.’ 

The Commandant rose abruptly from the table. 

‘Don’t be a fool, Pat!’ he said testily. ‘I rather relied upon 
you. for a suggestion. I tell you it seems to me just one of those 
stupid dilemmas that a little tact should help one out of. Yet 
I can’t see my way to it!’ 

‘ Just so, sir. I wouldn’t show ’em round all at once. I’d let 
them see things by degrees—round the north-east batteries for 
instance.’ 

‘You don’t mean—— Why, they will see——’ 

‘I can arrange all they will be interested in seeing in forty- 
eight hours, sir. They'll be off in a week—after that ? 

Lennard suddenly burst into a great laugh as his subaltern’s 
meaning grew clear to him. 

‘Gad! yes, Pat—show ’em round !’ 





Many things fell out as Cordelia Lennard had foreseen, also 
some others, which she had not—openly at least—predicted. 
The formal visits were exchanged, the usual invitations to the 
customary dinner were sent out to the Loup-garow by a yellow 
messenger in a little white boat. And meantime Pat Cannon 
sweated and slaved and swore, and hardly gave himself time to 
sleep while he worked continuous gangs of men along the galleries 
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of the old north-east front. The mound for three days was as 
busy as an ant-hill, although from the outside it appeared empty 
and placid enough, and Captain Merovinge remarked to Francois 
that nothing was more offensive about the English than their 
arrogant folly, which allowed them to take matters with so easy 
an indifference that they were absolutely doing nothing to 
strengthen an important station such as Fort Tcheu, while the 
mob in Paris were shouting ‘A bas Albion!’ ‘Conspuez Albion !’ 
and the papers teemed with hatred and menace. He confessed 
the British fleet to be a sufficiently formidable organisation, but 
the army—what of that? Contemptibly small, broken and 
fragmentary, already dispersed to the four winds of the empire— 
could not the gallant soldiers of France pick them off the face of 
the earth as a fowl swallows insects on a rainy day? In these 
and many more telling similes did Captain Merovinge indulge. 
In fact, had Britain been preparing herself at all points for war, 
she would but have given another evidence of her ancient and 
inalienable perfidy; yet, since she seemed to be merely going 
about her own business as usual and with serenity, the imaginary 
insult flung in the face of France appeared doubly bitter and un- 
forgivable in the eyes of the officers of the Loup-garou. 

But that is the way of Frenchmen. 

Ignorance is the mother of a numerous family of wrongs ; thus 
Pat Cannon’s energetic days and nights went by entirely unappre- 
ciated by those who watched and waited in the bay under the very 
mouths of the guns which claimed so much of his beauty-sleep. 

But whatever it might be to the others, there was one person 
to whom the week was a time of feverish pleasure and excitement. 
Frangois went ashore with Merovinge and was agreeably dis- 
appointed in the daughter of the commandant of Fort Tcheu. 
She was blonde and her teeth were not in evidence except when 
she smiled, and then—Frang¢ois pressed one hand to his heart and 
blew away a kiss with the other when he recalled it. She was 
distractingly pretty and possessed of a soft frankness of manner 
which is not to be met with on the southern side of the English 
Channel. He found that his inclinations and his duty to France 
led for once in the same direction. He paid Cordelia the most 
adorable compliments and admired himself prodigiously in the 
process. In fine, he did everything to ingratiate himself with 
Mademoiselle Lennard that could be expected even from one of 
his gallant nation. 

20—2 
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The dinner-party ashore was a grand affair for the place and 
clime. Old wines came up from the bowels of the Fort. Captain 
Merovinge spoke wittily of the arts, of Paris, with an airy 
pointedness of Cairo, and then passed on with a fine enthusiasm 
to dwell on the twin services and their affection for each other. 
While Francois, speaking into a small, shell-like ear, dwelt at 
length upon the sad beauty of the night, on music, on song, on— 
well—amatory problems. His original desire to ingratiate himself 
into the good graces of the English girl for a time, had by the 
conclusion of the evening merged into a resolve to win her favour 
for always. It matters not at all that a Frenchman’s ‘ always’ is 
often bounded by the day after to-morrow. 

Let it be owned, and at once, that Cordelia behaved out- 
rageously. Colonel Lennard did not appear to notice, Pat Cannon, 
who had spent the whole night and part of the day in his shirt- 
sleeves working like a navvy with successive gangs of men behind 
the north-east face of the fortification, if he disapproved, did so 
unobtrusively, and the French commander beamed -propitiously 
around him. As for Frangois, cold English cannot convey his 
sentiments. 

After dinner they went up to the roof, and the young French- 
man murmured in the moonlight of loneliness. 

‘Yes, I am very lonely—sometimes,’ admitted Cordelia with a 
little air of sadness which seemed from the heart. 

‘Speak to me—tell me of your lonely hours, Mademoiselle; I 
can feel for you. I also have been lonely.’ 

Mademoiselle merely smiled divinely. She knew better than 
to inflict her thoughts on Frangois. With a woman’s art she put 
the next question. 

‘How can you know? You have companions, friends 

‘Companions? What are they?’ he replied. ‘The soul is 
lonely and full of longing until the happy hour arrives when all 
the solitude is made up for by the touch of that one adorable 
sympathy a man has dared to dream of !’ 

Cordelia gazed out across the shining water to where the spars 
of the Lowp-garou trembled in shadow on the tide. 

‘La vécompense, she said, in a low tone, then, shaking her 
head slowly, she added, ‘ But such meetings are rare.’ 

‘Rare, yes’—he ventured to bend towards her; ‘ but not un- 
known. Say to me, I implore you, not unknown ?’ 

Cordelia allowed him to meet a flying glance from under her 
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long lashes. ‘The delight of such a rencounter is enhanced by 
its rarity,’ he continued. ‘ Mademoiselle, have you never met 
with one who could understand you ?’ 

Cordelia’s fair face looked preternaturally sad and wistful 
under the moon as she said in a low voice: 

‘Have you?’ 

Frangois afterwards declared that he could have died of that 
charming whisper. 

‘To-night, Mademoiselle !’ he answered rapturously. 

And then, ah, evil fate! it was time to say goodnight and 
depart in the captain’s gig. But even separation had its allevia- 
tions. He paced the deck of the Lowp-garow during his watch, 
and saw the daylight grow into a pallid circle through the port- 
hole of his cabin while he still dwelt ecstatically not only upon 
Miss Lennard’s claims to admiration—her eyes, her hair, her 
figure, even her pretty hesitating French—although it was the 
French of Montreux and Brussels—but also upon the flattering 
response his attentions had drawn from her. 

In the morning Merovinge took occasion to congratulate him 
on his success. ‘That appeared to go’ (here Merovinge winked 
in a highly complimentary manner), ‘as the Americans say—on 
veels !’ 

Frangois replied with happy self-appreciation, adding a warm 
comment upon Miss Lennard’s attractions. 

‘She is beautiful? Ah, yes! Have I not said that there are 
Englishwomen—ah, the most bewitching?’ the Captain sighed 
retrospectively. ‘I? Yes, yes, I know it!’ 

But Francois had little interest to squander upon Merovinge’s 
past triumphs. 

‘The back of Mademoiselle’s neck,’ he resumed, ‘ white, inno- 
cent, exquisite—one sees ‘its counterpart only in a little child or 
in the picture of an angel !’- ’ 

Merovinge came back from his own tender recollections with 
some dissatisfaction. 

‘ Indeed ?’ he said rather coldly, he had not observed the back 
of Mademoiselle’s neck, but he was prepared to take its charms 
on trust. Meantime, Francois could have all the leave he found 
necessary to fulfil the duty France required of him. 

The party from the Fort that came aboard the Loup-garou 
for déjewner included Colonel Lennard, his daughter, and a pink- 
faced young subaltern of Marines. 
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Cordelia was handed up the gangway by the incomparable 
lieutenant. He paraded her about the deck, he spoke to her of 
his hopes and his struggles, of his past, of his future, of his am- 
bitions. He was plainly making rapid headway in the girl’s heart, 
judging from the absorbed attention with which she listened to 
his rhapsodies. She plied him with such apt and intelligent 
questions, she realised, with a fulness the affections alone can 
teach, how great were the dangers he must face in his career, the 
storms, the fevers, and the climates ! 

He perceived himself to be the envy of his comrades in arms, 
and glowed with a racial exaltation of spirit. When Pat Cannon 
came aboard later, smart, straight, alert as usual, with many 
apologies for the delay duty had forced upon him, Francois 
received him with effusion. This kindly feeling was yet further 
increased when he observed Cannon go up to Miss Lennard and 
say a few words to which the young lady gave a short answer and 
promptly turned her back upon him. 

‘You can fetch your adorer and his monkey gang along any 
time to-morrow,’ Pat Cannon had said, rather sourly it must be 
admitted, for Cordelia’s behaviour towards the dapper French 
lieutenant pleased him little. She was playing a part, perhaps, 
but it appeared to him that she entered into the fun—if fun it 
was—with a quite uncalled-for amount of zest and enjoyment. 
Cordelia only replied, ‘ Very well,’ in her coldest tones, and took 
up the running with Francois immediately. 

Now, Francois had had his own preparations to make for the 
reception of his fair guest. Early in the morning, after shaving, 
he had occupied himself in his cabin by taking down the photo- 
graphs of the girls of yesterday, his former conquests, and hiding 
them in a book. It was not desirable that the present and the 
past should meet. So Coralie of the Opéra Comique, and hand- 
some Marie Girrol of Marseilles, the girl who lives beyond the 
market, were deposed. 

Now, it must be understood that Frangois in the depth of his 
consciousness recognised the fleeting character of his own regard 
for the English girl, yet he desired above all things on earth to 
leave upon her memory a tender recollection of himself that 
should never be effaced. In the future he would dwell with a 
delicate pleasure upon the knowledge that, far away, Cordelia 
Lennard still sighed for his loss, still treasured his words and 
looks in her heart. Even when married to some dull, coarse- 
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grained British husband she would turn back through the years 
with appreciation of the superb young lover of long ago! 

Filled with these praiseworthy intentions, he fluttered about 
her endeavouring to deepen the impression he believed himself to 
have already made. The wind had blown the soft chestnut curls 
about her brow, her ears, her neck, and she seemed more than 
ever adorable. He took her below to show her where her lieu- 
tenant lived. He fancied she would always picture him there, his 
hair wet with the spindrift of the stormy seas and other heroic 
concomitants. She would make that cabin the home of her 
romance! Asa matter of fact she didn’t. She merely thought 
it stuffy, but was too civil (and interested) to say so. 

By an unfortunate mistake she put her hand upon a book that 
lay upon the table—the book into which Frangois had put the 
yesterdays. A yesterday fell out. It was a striking photograph of 
Coralie of the Opéra. Frangois picked it up skilfully. 

‘My beloved mother,’ he said, ‘before her marriage to the 
hero, my father.’ 

‘ Which ?’ asked Cordelia innocently. She had caught sight 
of more than one. 

‘ The others are my sisters,’ he hastened to add. 

‘You have a great many sisters,’ she remarked with interest. 
‘How many ?’ 

Now, Frangois had no means of knowing the exact number of 
yesterdays which Miss Lennard’s sweet blue eyes had seen, so he 
left an easy margin and answered— 

‘Fourteen !’ 

‘Really? Fourteen? Do let me see them,’ 

‘Spare me your eyes, your ; 

‘Where are you, Cordelia? Time’s up!’ the Colonel’s big voice 
rolled through the open door from the mess-room. 

‘You are coming ashore to-morrow ?’ asked Cordelia timidly. 
‘We—we could go over the Fort. Your friends might like to 
come also ?’ 

Francois was transported with his luck. 

‘Alas! dear Mademoiselle,’ he replied, ‘with what joy, what 
despatch would I come! To see the Fort naturally affords me 
precisely the excuse I need to bring some of my comrades with 
me, but that favour is denied to us by your jealous country.’ 
Cordelia stood for a second thoughtful, 
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‘Should you really care to come?’ she asked demurely at 
length. 

The ardour of his reply left nothing to be desired. 

‘Then I think I can manage it. My father always allows me 
todoas I like. Why should we not go over the Fort?’ She looked 
inquiringly at him. 

‘But Captain Cannon? What of him?’ Some instinct told 
Francois that Cannon’s red head held the acutest material 
available at Fort Tcheu. 

Cordelia opened her eyes with a certain dignified astonish- 
ment. 

‘Are you not aware that my father is the commandant ?’ 

Had Francois belonged to any other race he must have 
betrayed his real meaning by some useless denial. As it was, he 
tried to touch the fingers that somehow eluded his, while he 
replied with a fine theatrical earnestness— 

‘I comprehend that, dear Mademoiselle, but were I M. le 
Capitaine Cannon, I should use every artifice to keep other men 
from worshipping at the shrine of my own devotion.’ 

Cordelia coloured. 

‘My father is calling me,’ she answered coldly. 

He followed her on deck trying to soften her evident annoy- 
ance, but it was only at the last moment, when she was already on 
the gangway, that he ventured to whisper, ‘4 demain?’ but 
Cordelia gave no sign. 

Thus another day passed. The Rebecca arrived with coal, and 
the little gunboat was filling up her bunkers, when Frangois in 
desperation sent an imploring note to Miss Lennard, begging her 
to see him again. That if it facilitated matters, the whole ship’s 
company were ready to go ashore with him. For in the interval 
he had begun to imagine that Cordelia’s invitation to others beside 
himself meant a natural desire on her part to veil her real motive, 
which was no doubt to secure a téte-d-téte. 

A couple of hours later an invitation to luncheon arrived from 
Colonel Lennard for Captain Merovinge and the officers of the 
Loup-garow. Francois was naturally of the party that went ashore 
in response. He had no manner of doubt that the festivity had 
been planned by Cordelia, and was in some shape an answer to his 
impassioned appeal. 

At luncheon he surpassed himself. Even Merovinge gave 
place to him. The others-had also their orders, and were as com- 
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paratively silent as it is given to Frenchmen to be. They allowed 
Frangois to take the floor, so to speak, and he availed himself of 
the chance in a manner that thrilled his compatriots. He was 
magnificent. He sunned himself in the smiles of the fair, he told 
stories of the duels he had fought and the dangers he had braved, 
he dwelt on his approaching departure with a point and a quiver 
of feeling that won him many compliments later on round 
the mess-table on board. And all the time Cordelia’s attention 
never flagged, she sympathised and looked terrified in the 
right places—in fact, she satisfied even the exigent vanity of her 
admirer. 

Francois, however, directed most of his conversation to Pat 
Cannon, whose laboured politenesses delighted Cordelia. For, in 
spite of all, Cannon was as jealous as a red-haired man has a right 
to be. He was a young fellow of parts and sagacity, but he was 
very human, and Cordelia, like many another woman, dealt hardly 
with an affection of which she felt secure. Colonel Lennard under- 
stood the various elements of the scene wonderfully, and smiled 
from time to time grimly under his heavy moustache. 

At length lunch and Frangois’s tales of his own prowess came 
to an end. It was still too early in the day to go upon the roof, 
and Cordelia proposed an expedition by some sheltered passages 
to the Fort, where in a cool gallery with embrasures open to the 
sea-breeze the men might smoke and saunter for a while. 

There was a pause, then Colonel Lennard slowly agreed to the 
proposal. Cannon demurred a little, but his objection was over- 
ruled, and Francois led the way with Cordelia, his heart beating 
in his throat, as in imagination he saw himself being decorated for 
his achievement, 

Cordelia had put on a big white hat that only made a frame to 
enhance the beauty of her face. 

What Frangois said during that memorable hour, his elo- 
quence, his pathos, can never be written down, but he cunningly 
led the fascinated girl hither and thither, past endless sentries, 
who, however, stood only rigidly stupid as the couple paced the 
length of the fortification. It may be added that Cordelia her- 
self was astonished at the extraordinary number of men on guard, 
the fact being that Cannon had no idea of allowing her to be 
for one moment out of earshot alone with her enamoured com- 
panion. 

After a time a favourable opportunity offered, and Francois 
20—5 
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made the request he had been working towards since he arrived 
in Tcheu Bay. 

‘Dear Mademoiselle, you will permit me a recollection ?’ he 
said with eagerness as he produced his camera. ‘I scarcely dare to 
ask so much, but in the lonely moments at sea, when perchance 
the last storm that I am destined to hear is blowing, I will 
take one last look at that exquisite face. You cannot refuse me?’ 

Cordelia’s eyes were alight. Never had she looked so beautiful. 

‘To place with your mother and sisters ?’ she demanded with 
what Frangois deemed to be a shy delight. That was as it should 
be. She had clearly no suspicion of his real design. 

They were on one of the bastions. Two old sun-warmed guns 
frowned innocently out over the gleaming water. Frangois begged 
Miss Lennard to place herself by one of these, turning an apt 
compliment out of the contrast. He was inclined to be a little 
contemptuous of the girl’s blindness, and her facile response to his 
flattery and advances. Moreover, he largely despised the British, 
who could look with complacency upon these obsolete pieces of 
artillery, or remain ignorant of the very patent fact that the whole 
fortification would be about their ears in ten minutes under the 
shells of a man-of-war, against which they must be entirely help- 
less, as none of the ancient specimens of cast-iron he saw about 
him could throw any projectile more than a hundred yards—and 
that crooked. And then he turned with zest to take a look at the 
opulent island to the south, one small corner of which could 
just be descried from the spot where he stood. Ah, the future! 

He placed Miss Lennard, and, retiring, got his focus. In many 
places and in divers positions he photographed her, and with her 
the fortifications coveted by the War Office at Paris. 

As his professional outlook brightened, the more warmly glowed 
the words of the inflammable Gaul. At the first picture, she was 
‘ chére Mademoiselle,’ before the last she was but never mind. 
Miss Lennard might read this story, and then where should I be 


if I told ? 





That evening Merovinge said— 

‘My friend, let me embrace you! You have achieved a 
success! You have accomplished an immense service to France 
and tome! Be tranquil! You will have your reward!’ 

Francois responded as was expected of him, but his heart was 
unreasonably heavy, and though he tried to persuade himself that 
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the great desire he felt to develop his films was only the out- 
come of professional zeal, that it had nothing whatever to do with 
the human interest contained in the photographs, he was obliged 
before long to own that his motives were not purely patriotic— 
were in fact a little mixed. 

So the Loup-garow put out to sea, and Frangois, gazing back 
at the receding fort-crowned ridge, acknowledged to himself that 
he had indeed conquered, but the conquest had left a sting in his 
memory. As theshores of China were growing with every moment 
more indistinct, there came across the amethyst water a dull, re- 
verberating noise, and then again, and yet again. It was almost 
as if blasting were going on. Captain Merovinge opined that the 
English were probably trying to fire a salute from ‘those guns!’ 

On the Tonquin station it is very difficult, almost impossible, 
to get leave of absence, and so a weary month wore on while 
Francois yearned to return to China. The photographs and 
information had been duly sent to the proper authorities in Paris, 
and upon their answer Frangois built hopes of securing time to 
return to Fort Tcheu, for that desolate spot he now knew had an 
irremediable hold upon his heart. Judge then of his feelings when 
a letter arrived for him bearing upon it the unforgotten hand- 
writing of Mademoiselle. He clasped it to his heart and retired 
to his cabin to read its contents. Goodness only knows what he 
expected them to be. What they actually were is given here, 
together with the comments of the gentleman to whom they were 
addressed. 

‘ Dear M. Francois,—I hope you have not quite forgotten Fort 
Tcheu and ourselves. (Nevaire, Mademoiselle! ) Do you remember 
those photographs which you took while you were here? (Fran- 
gois cast his eyes upon one of them which hung over the locker.) I 
am going to ask you a favour. (It is already granted, ma belle!) 
I was very fond of the old fortifications, but our stupid Government 
had condemned them as obsolete—(Mon Dieu! )—I don’t know 
whether I mentioned that to you when you were here? (What 
perfidy!) They were destroyed the day you left. There are new 
ones on the ridge looking toward the island, but though they may 
be much more useful they are not nearly so picturesque as the old, 
and I should feel very grateful to you if you would let me have a 
copy of one or two of the views you took that day. My husband 
sends his compliments to all on board the Lowp-garow. And, 
thanking you beforehand,—I remain yours sincerely, 

* CORDELIA CANNON.’ 
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AN AMBASSADOR TO THE SULTAN. 
1621-1628, 


On the sixth of September, 1621, ‘James, by the Grace of God, 
King of Great Brittaine, France and Ireland, defendor of the 
christian faith against all those that falsely professe the name of 
Jesus ’—but not, of course, against the Turks, who do not profess 
it at all—sent health and greeting ‘to the most high and mighty 
prince, Sultan Osman Han, chiefe lord and commander of the 
Othoman Kingdom and empire of the east’; and therewith pre- 
sented ‘our trusty and welbeloved servant Six Thomas Roe, one 
of the principall gentlemen of our court, and of our privy 
chamber,’ as Ambassador to the Sublime Porte. It was but forty 
years since ‘mercurial breasted’ William Harborne first opened 
diplomatic relations between Queen Elizabeth and the Sultan, and, 
first of a long line of ambassadors, obtained for the newly founded 
Levant Company of English merchants, not only the same 
liberty of trade which the Venetians, French, and Genoese 
enjoyed, but larger privileges all their own. Since Harborne’s 
‘rich spark of eternity,’ in Nash’s words, ceased to illumine the 
Golden Horn in 1588, the dignity of the British Embassy had 
been but moderately sustained by his successors. Paul Pindar, like 
Tavernier, shone best as a diamond dealer; whilst Sir John Eyre, 
who followed him, appears to have become involved in serious 
trouble with the Turkey merchants, which compelled his summary 
recall, It rested with Roe to restore the dimmed lustre of his 
country’s name in partibus infidelium. 

Experience and natural dignity of character were the quali- 
ties that justified the choice. Though but forty years of age, he 
had already seen much service both in East and West. His 
grandfather, Sir Thomas Roe (or Rowe) had been lord mayor of 
London in 1568, and his grandmother belonged to the great civic 
family of Gresham; but they had eleven children, which may 
account for the fact that their fourth son, Robert, did not share 
the wealth of a series of prosperous Merchant Tailors. Robert Roe 
lived at Low Leyton, in Essex, and here was born, some time in 
1580-81, the future Ambassador to Turkey ; hard by, two centuries 
later, Kinglake’s ‘Great Elchi’ spent his childhood. We know 
nothing of the infancy of Thomas Roe, but that his father died 
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early, and the boy, at twelve years of age, matriculated in 1593 at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Then came the natural period of 
Wanderjahre, of youth taking its measure of the world. Without 
proceeding to a degree, he left Oxford, and spent some time, as 
Anthony Wood vaguely tells us, ‘in one of the inns of court, or in 
France, or both’; but there is nothing of the lawyer in his pub- 
lished letters and despatches, and one is disposed to conjecture that 
the interval thus obscurely filled by the Oxford chronicler may 
be accounted for by that excusable ‘vanity of my youth, and 
prodigality,’ which the honest Ambassador recalls with contrition 
in later years. In those glorious days of Elizabeth it were hard 
if a young sprig of fair family might not take his plunge in the 
stream ; and clearly it did Roe no harm, for about 1600 we see 
him a queen’s page, ‘esquire of the body’ to Elizabeth herself; 
and her strait-laced successor found the page grown into so 
grave and courteous a gentleman that within a year or two he 
dubbed him knight. The royal children were very fond of ‘ honest 
Thom,’ and he, for his part, loved them devotedly. Above all, he 
adored the Princess Elizabeth, and long afterwards he was among 
the staunchest supporters of ‘the Rose of Bohemia’ in the weary 
struggle for the lost Palatinate. Prince Henry took an especial 
liking for the faithful youth, and gave him his first taste of 
foreign travel. Under the auspices of England’s fated ‘ Marcellus’ 
the young knight, after the manner of his time, equipped a ship 
and sailed ‘upon a discovery to the West Indies.’ He expected 
Eldorado, of course—probably he had little of the metal in his 
coffers—and explored the Amazon and Oyapok and Orinoco, and 
all sorts of untravelled streams and cataracts, in an unknown land, 
for thirteen months, without discovering what he sought; so after 
establishing some agents on the coast to continue his researches 
or maintain his ‘claim,’ he came back to the Wight in July 1611. 

For three years one hears little of Roe’s doings, but in 
November 1614 he was commissioned by King James to go to 
India as ambassador to the.Great Mogul. It was a novel adven- 
ture, not devoid of personal risk. The first East India Company 
had been founded but fourteen years, and its position in the 
Mogul’s dominions was precarious. We had partly beaten the 
Portuguese out of their boasted possession of the Indian seas 
when Captain Best won his famous victory off Cambay in 1611; 
and Captain William Hawkins, after some years of friendly, bibu- 
lous captivity at the Mogul court, had secured the first conces- 
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sions, which Captain Best bettered, for the Company’s trading 
factory at Surat. But matters were still in an unsettled state, 
and considering that Captain Downton had to thrash the ‘ Por- 
tugalls’ again off Swally—January 20, 1615—the mere getting 
to India was not an absolute certainty. Roe lost sight of the 
Lizard in March 1615, and did not reach Surat till the end of 
September. He had his first audience of the Emperor on January 
10, 1616, and for over two years he danced attendance upon that 
eccentric but intelligent potentate before he could obtain the 
‘firmans’ or letters patent which he sought. Jehangir was an 
habitual drunkard; but he was sobering slightly when Roe met 
him, and, indeed, is described by the pleased Ambassador, after 
dinner, as ‘very affable and full of gentle conversation.’ He was 
a terrible martinet of a morning, wrote a counterblast against 
tobacco worthy of his royal cousin James himself, and issued a 
stringent edict against intemperance. He had been in the habit 
of drinking twenty goblets a day, but had now reduced his 
allowance ; still, the ‘double-distilled liquor’ was potent enough 
to make Sir Thomas sneeze, to the delight of the whole court; 
and at night the Emperor himself, ‘being in the height of his 
drink,’ would fall into a dead sleep, when ‘the candles were 
popped out,’ says the Ambassador, ‘and I groped my way out 
in the dark.’ These and many other edifying and entertaining 
adventures may be read in his well-known and ever-delightful 
‘ Journal,’ which was first, very imperfectly, printed in ‘ Purchas 
his Pilgrimes’ in 1625, and has just been re-edited for the 
Hakluyt Society from the original manuscript, with all possible 
care and research, together with many interesting letters, by 
Mr. William Foster, of the India Office, to whom we are much 
beholden. The insolence and joviality of the Mogul Emperor 
were alike provoking and amusing to his visitor, and one must 
admire the patience and self-control of the diplomatist, no less 
than the tolerance of the man of the world. In spite of his 
imperial sottishness, Roe liked the singular son of Akbar; and 
seven years later he contrasts the Turkish and Indian courts :— 

I was received with as much ceremony and pomp as ever was, and I requiered 
yt, and with more than at the Mogols court ; but here I spake to a dumb image, 
and ther I treated familiarly with an affable and courteous prince: I observed a 
great state in all thinges, especially a dead silence in the court, and every man in 
his order, but no splendor or greatnes butt in the aga and gard of janizaries, 


which were then 4,000; butt in the other, I allway saw a free and noble jollity, 
accompanied with infinite riches and greatnes. 
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Roe left India early in 1619 with the satisfaction of having laid 
the foundations of the future commercial greatness of Bombay and 
paved the way for the British Empire in India. In the autumn 
he was back in England, laden with presents for King James, 
but ‘little for himself.’ Public employment was a necessity to 
him, and after sitting in the House of Commons for a short 
time, in 1621, as one of the burgesses for Cirencester, he was 
once more sent to the East; not to‘ an affable and courteous 
prince’ of Hindustan, but to the ‘dumb image’ who sat to 
receive giaours in the Old Seraglio at Stamboul. 

The passage of the Mediterranean was anything but safe in 
1621. The Barbary Corsairs practically held command of the 
seas, and when Roe ‘arrived by God’s assistance at Malago’ on 
November 18, he wrote to Mr. Secretary Calvert :— 

I have found all the way full of clamour. . . . These knaves have ranged all the 
coasts since the departure of our fleete from the Levant. They have taken neare 
forty vessells of his majesty’s subiects; those who had any goods they have 
carryed away; some others, they have scourged with blowes, and disgracefull 
barbarous usage. . . . no head-land, no place from Sicily as high as the North 
Cape free of them... . They have at Algier, upon the wharfe before and 
about the town, 1,000 peeces of our English iron ordinance, which they cannot 


yett employ. How miserable are wee, that cannot keepe such a treasure, and such 
a defence to ourselves! <A treasure above the mynes of India ! 


Narrowly escaping the pirate fleet of Tunis, the Embassy 
traversed the ‘ Arches’ and ‘islands of the merrie Greekes,’ and 
safely arrived in December at Constantinople, after ‘one of the 
happiest passages that ever shippinge made, and in respect of my 
wife and family a great blessinge of God, which shall be a tooken 
upon myne hand and as frontlettes betwene mine eies.’ Roe was 
a little taken aback by the coolness of his reception: the Turkish 
ministers took no notice of him, nor was a word sent about an 
audience of the Sultan, ‘which gives me some distast.’? Sir 
Thomas was not the man to sit down under an affront, and he very 
soon informed the Porte that ‘if the Grand Signor be weary of his 
Majesties friendship and of his ministers, I will easily depart.’ 
He knew well enough that the Sultan ‘would rather strangle 
tenne viziers’ than risk a breach with England, and accordingly 
in February he was ‘received with extraordinary courtesy ’ by the 
ministers of the ‘dumb image.’ He found that he had much to 
do to retrieve the diminished dignity of his office,but fortunately 
he soon had a chance of asserting himself. The Turks, it appears, 
had claimed an ‘avenue’ or fine upon silk shipped in British 
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vessels, which was against the capitulations. Roe describes the 
subsequent proceedings, which smack of the ‘Great Elchi,’ in a 
despatch of July 1, 1622 :— 

I have resisted it and done whatever I could. I have proved the justice of our 
cause, butt all in vayne; the vizier tooke part against us, the veriest villaine that 
ever lived; and used me with great contempt, threatened to hang my secretary 
and drogermen if they spake in my cause; whereupon I threw him my capitula- 
tions, and bare nothing at his hands, and unladed my silke, resolved to stand yt 
out, To this end I procured all the ambassadors here to joyne, and we were on 
our way with full resolution to go to court and to procure his head, or to aske leave 
to remove our countrymen and their estates, which are now in great danger. By 
this I have gained some honor, beeing the first that showed any opposition to the 
insolence of this tyme. . . . But God tooke my quarrell inhand.... 

The soldiers, in fact, had risen and deposed the vizier. ‘He 
is fledd and order given to kill him when found.’ The mere 
changing of viziers was not all: ‘they choose them as wee doe 
mellons, tast and throw away, untill we find one good,’ says Roe 
in his grim humour. He gained his point about the ‘avenue’ 
and 
gott a judgment in open divan, and I hope also to hang the Jewe that durst 
attempt to give cause of the breach of amity betweene his majestie and this 
state. I have obteyned a victory, which I hope may bring us much quiett, and 
make the best here wary to fall at difference with mee. 


He was not to be bullied by Turk nor by Christian neither. 
When the French minister, with whom he had many a brush— 
‘a montayneere that never wore a band, nor cuffes, nor, J 
thincke, linnen’—tried to bully him, Roe let him understand 
with the utmost clearness that ‘ wee doe not use to give way for 
braggs nor woords.’ The Secretary of State said no more than 
was just when he wrote that Roe’s conduct had ‘restored the 
honor of our kinge and nation. LPerge facere ut facis.’ 

The state of Ottoman misrule, at that time almost at its 
worst, needed the firmest hand if the English Ambassador was 
to maintain the just interests of his country. The Sultan, 
Osman II., was not only a cruel and unscrupulous despot, who 
made targets of his prisoners, and fought a campaign against 
Poland chiefly for the sake of meanly exposing the mutinous 
Janizaries, Uriah-fashion, to slaughter; he was an undignified 
oddity, despised by his own people. Roe’s letters show us Osman 
in no flattering colours. On April 28, 1622, he writes to Prince 
Charles :— 


Your Highnes will be pleased to know that both the force and discipline of 
this fearfull empire is so farr decayed, that if the princes of Christendome would 
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either knowe or beleeve it, it would invite them to that accord and unity the 
contrary whereof has been the only greatnes and cause of encrease of this 
monarchy ; and on this theame I could be large, butt I hope your Highnes shall 
live to see, and to act part of that which is above all other worldly ambitions ; 
the lyne of the Ottomans being almost extinct, butt one uncle, a madd man, and 
one brother, and this emperour changing the custome and state of all his 
auncestors, disguising himself like a beggar sainct, and pryeing into every house 
[and taverne like a petty officer], making himselfe cheape and dispised; and lastly, 
obstinating himselfe in this voiage [ostensibly to Mecca on pilgrimage], guided by 
dreames and phantastique visions, dissolving the lawes of his prophett, not only 
he hath lost the love, but all reverence and feare, which hath so long preserved 
this great estate; and there is nothing expected more than a revolt, or some 
sodaine alteration. God of his mercy open the eyes of those who have power to 
make use of it to his glory. 


A few days after this was written Sultan Osmin was deposed 
by the soldiery and strangled; but his mad uncle, Mustafa, who 
was dragged out of his cell and put on the throne, a plain lunatic, 
was hardly better. Roe described the murder of Osman with 
considerable dramatic force in his despatches, which he afterwards 
published separately as a pamphlet, and on January 22, 1623, he 
thus informed Sir Dudley Carleton, the British Minister at the 
Hague, of the fate which overtook Osman’s murderer, Datid Pasha : 


And now though you may be weary enough, yett I will trouble your 
lordship with our last tragoedy: not as a matter of so publique use, as an 
excellent glasse for contemplation of the justice of God in his waies, wherby he 
will bring his owne councells to perfection. Daout bassa, brother in lawe to 
this emperor, and the beloved sonne of the queene mother, the first vizier after 
the chaunge, was both the instrument and the counsellor to murther Osman. 
The present vizier, envyeing his authority within, though deposed, . . . practized 
his death: but not daring to doe yt by his owne authority, and in vayne to 
procure it from the court, he stirred upp the Spahees to demaund justice of him 
for the death of the last king. This looked further than the first asscent: the 
soldiour soone raised, mutined in the seraglio, and demaund him. Daout fiyes. 
Now it is on foot, if hee be not found, the vizier himselfe is in daunger: but the 
poore man was taken, and brought to the divan; there, if he be called to 
publique justice, hee must excuse himselfe upon some greater. Here the 
emperour and his mother ranne a new hazard: therfore both forsake him, and 
without any tryall, he is brought before the soldiours, stripped, his turbant taken 
off, and on his knees, ready to receive the stroake of death. Sodainly the 
Janizaries come to his rescue and carry him away to their chambers. The 
Spahees, who beganne this, take it in ill part, and follow with great cryes; they 
will have him dye: the others demaund, that he may be heard in publique 
justice. Thus these two mutined factions are ready to come to blows; but it is 
not yet ripe; God hath somewhat to doe remarkable; Daout bassa, now in hope 
of life, bribes the Janizaries and that day distributes 40,000 checq. gold, and 
they promise to protect him. Who would not now think, but that he was taken 
away for safety? But the Spahees follow their first resolution, and to appease 
the feare of this dissention, yt is agreed that he shalldye. They that meant to 
save him, could not, but preserved him for a greater example of justice. Hee 
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shall not now loose his head in the court; that death was too honorable for the 
murtherer of his prince: God repriv’d him, and mock’d him with false hopes. So 
that now the same Janizaries putt him secretly into the same coach wherein he 
had sent Osman. Twice in the way, dry with sorrow, he dranke at the same 
conduits, where his last master begged drink: and so is conveyed into the same 
chambre where he had strangled him. The executioners now beginning to tye 
him, himselfe showes the very corner where he had committed the foule fact ; and 
desires that there he may, if possible, expiat it; and so hee is at last miserably 
stranguled. Thus he hath his reward, and God is just to and for the wicked... . 
Thus your lordship may behold in a dymme glasse our motions, fitt matter for 
Ben Johnson. And if I durst augure, I would, by these beastes entralls that are 
daily butchered, pronounce the imminent ruyne of this great monarchy, now, I 
think, yrrecoverably sick. I could wish J were further off, to sit and see it 
without feare of the contagion; but God hath thus disposed mee, and I will 
strive with a pious meaning diis iratis fruit. 

Those who are curious in Turkish atrocities may collect 
many examples in the ample folio of Sir Thomas Roe’s ‘ Nego- 
tiations at the Ottoman Porte.’ Datd Pasha was by no means 
an exceptional sacrifice to the soldiers’ ferocity. The Grand 
Treasurer was next sent ‘a-fishing,’ as Roe darkly hints, in the 
Bosphorus; and we read of assaults on Europeans at Smyrna 
and open rebellion from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf. Roe 
reports to the Secretary of State in December 1622 :— 

The janizaries in the gallies, upon a slight occasion given by the Venetians 
(the capten bassa ryding before Smyrna), assaulted the houses of all the 
Christian consulls; ours escaped naked aboord the admirall gally with the 
English, to save their lives. ... In Asia are three open rebellions: one at 
Babilon, the other at Arzerum the border of Persia by Tauris, and the third in 
Mesopotamia. 

Presently we hear of the execution of a Venetian, ‘staked 
before the great church in Galata in scorne of Christians.’ 

In such confusion it was not easy to carry on negotiations, 
especially when the soldiers ‘took our money by force in the 
streetes,’ and the Embassy was ordered to keep within doors, ‘ not 
so much libertye left as to take the ayre,’ whilst the troops 
amused themselves with breaking open the prisons. 

Roe goes on reporting events, however, disheartening and 
ignoble as they are, making ‘the excuse which one of the best 
historians did, that he wrote not of the woorthy tymes, nor the 
heroicque acts, of the flourishing estate of Rome: Nobis in arcto 
et inglorius labor, maeste urbis res.’ Sometimes his stories of 
the ‘melancholy city’ are almost painfully ludicrous, as when he 
seeks to divert Elizabeth of Bohemia from her sad memories of 
the White Mountain of Prague by the following piteous imbecili- 


ties of the mad old Syltan ;— 
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If ever your Majestie read the life of Monsieur Vendome, or the tales of 
Gaulard, that when his coachhorses wanted shoes upon the way and were stayed, 
he commanded the coachman to drive on the coach alone, for the horses would 
soone overtake it; think then that you reade the acts and gestes of this.em- 
perour, who lately going on the water, and being very charitable, threw money to 
the fishes ; and riding to his bardge, would have gon in, horse and all: but when 
he was told his horse could not enter it, he then desired the barge might be 
brought ashore to rowe in his garden. I could tell your Majestie many merry 
tales. 

Poor old Mustafa was soon afterwards deposed—it was, indeed, 
full time—and Murad IV. succeeded. 

Emperours (says Roe) are here made with less noyse than a proctor in 
Oxford . .. In fifteen months I have seene three emperours, seaven great 
viziers, two capten bassas, five agas of the Janizaries, three treasorers, six bassas 
of Cairo, and in proportion as many chaunges of governours in all the provinces ; 
every new vizier making use of his tyme, displaceing those in possession, and 
selling their favour to others, 


He looked forward to no healthy reform in the ‘old body, 
crazed through many vices, yrrecoverably sick’: rather he rejoiced 
to think (however prematurely) that its doom was at hand. Yet 
he could not but augur well of the new Sultan, boy as he was, 
when, in September 1623, he saw him 
at his sollemneentry into the citty—a youth of 14 yeares of age, fatt, and of a 
lively countenance, and good stature, a prince of too faire hopes for such a 


people; his actions since, though under goverment, showe hee will soone knowe 
himselfe and prove of a stirring virtue. 


And so he did before very long, for Murad IV. was the last 
warrior-Sultan of Turkey. In his short life (he died at twenty- 
eight) he took a terrible vengeance on the mutinous soldiery, 
and once master of his army, he warred against the Persians and 
recoyered all that his predecessors had lost in Asia. The Baghdad 
Kiosk in the Old Seraglio commemorates his famous siege of the 
old capital of the Caliphs, and the beautiful steel and gold chain- 
armour that still hangs in the treasury of Eski Serai is the same 
that he wore when he accepted the Persian champion’s challenge 
to single combat by the banks of the Tigris, and clove his adver- 
sary’s skull from pate to chin. 

In spite of all obstacles, Sir Thomas Roe succeeded, as few 
subsequent ambassadors have succeeded, in carrying all his points 
at the Porte. He found the capitulations which provided for the 
extra-territorial privileges of the English colony in a very con- 
fused and imperfect state, and immediately had them put in 
order and enlarged. ‘Your capitulations,’ he writes to King 
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James, April 28, 1622, ‘ with fitt additions, are agreed unto, and 
ready for the seale, so that I may presume your Majesties 
subjects have gotten more in few days than formerly in many 
years.’ At the same time he took the opportunity of pressing on 
the Porte the intolerable injuries done by the Barbary pirates, 
and ‘procured the emperour to bynd himselfe to your Majestie 
for those of Tunes and Algier that they shall observe the peace 
of this empire with the subjects of your Majestie.’ 

Sir Thomas Roe had even more serious work to do at Con- 
stantinople than to try to put down piracy by treaty, or to assert 
and maintain the commercial rights of Englishmen. It was then 
the epoch of the Thirty Years’ War, and much depended upon 
the policy of the Eastern States in a crisis when all Europe was 
shaken. Roe’s first instructions were to do his utmost to keep the 
peace between Turkey and Poland, and especially to use all efforts 
to ward off any attacks upon the Emperor. When he arrived in 
Turkey the Sultan was at war with Poland. Roe’s earliest 
energies were directed to patching up a treaty, and in this after 
many trials he succeeded. ‘The mediation of this peace,’ he 
wrote to Abbot, the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘was referred to 
mee, and the honor, I hope, wilbe acknowledged to his 
Majestie.’ He practically made the treaty and obtained the 
release of the Polish prisoners, for which he was personally 
thanked by Sigismund. He next discovered an intrigue on foot 
to provoke an attack by Turkey on Germany. Instantly he ex- 
posed the unsound policy of such a war in earnest conversation 
with the Turkish ministers, who admitted him to their councils, 
His representations convinced them; they ‘ gave me exceeding 
thanks and made mee a good dinner.’ Prudent James was 
overjoyed at his envoy’s good sense, and wrote him a personal 
letter of commendation :— 

JAMES R.—Trustie and welbeloved, we greet you well: Wee have been 
made acquainted with what you have latelie written to our secretary Sir George 
Calvert, and with the relation you have given him of your proceedinge uppon the 
arrivall there of the ambassador from Bethelem Gabor, accompanied with the 
counte de Tourne; and doe so well approve of your discreete carriage in that 
busynes, and of the care you have had to divert the Turkes entringe into the 
quarrell by invadinge of Germany, and of your precise observinge our instruction 
on that behalfe, as wee have thought fit to give you this testimony of our good 
acceptance, under our owne hand; and to assure you wee will all waies be 
myndfull of it, as occasion shalbe offered for your good ... Soe wee bid you 


hartily farewell. 
From Newmarkett, the xxiiijth day of November, 1622. 
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As the European war spread, and the Palatinate, the inherit- 
ance of James’s son-in-law, the husband of the Princess Elizabeth, 
fell before the arms of Tilly, the policy of England towards the 
Emperor changed gradually into opposition, though James was 
very slow to countenance active hostility even on his daughter’s 
behalf. But Roe was a man of enthusiastic ideals: ‘I must con- 
fesse,’ he told Sir Thomas Fynnett (Finet), ‘that I am a passionat 
man in some generall causes, and they trouble mee, as children 
doe other men, with joyfull and sorrowfull cares.’ Above most 
men Roe was a hot supporter of Elizabeth, and eagerly sought all 
means for the restoration of the Palatinate. The agent whom 
he thought most serviceable to that end, or at least whom he 
was best able to set in motion from his post, was Bethlen Gabor, 
Prince of Transylvania, who had already shown himself a skilful 
general, and commanded a large army. The greater part of the 
800 folio pages of his printed correspondence from Constantinople 
is occupied with negotiations about Bethlen Gabor, and there is 
no question that it was largely, if not entirely, due to Roe that 
this somewhat difficult ally finally found himself fighting at 
Count Mansfeld’s side against the imperial army of the House of 
Habsburg. 

Roe earnestly counsels the titular King of Bohemia, the 
husband of his dear princess, to make overtures to Bethlen, to 
promise him a ‘ Duch princes’ to increase his dignity, and to 
support him in his claim to the throne of Hungary. For along 
time he was left utterly without instructions, and in June 1626 
he enumerates twenty-five unanswered despatches to Government, 
and adds that it is nineteen months since he has received any 
communication from the Secretary of State, whom he does not 
scruple to tax pretty caustically with his neglect of the nation’s 
interests. When Lord Conway’s despatch at last reached the 
Ambassador, it contained the fullest assurance of royal 
approbation. 

Some of the most interesting and touching of Roe’s letters 
during his long fight for Bethlen Gabor’s adhesion to the cause 
of the Palatinate are those he wrote to the Princess Elizabeth, 
once, and to him always, Queen of Bohemia. He laments his 
isolation in the East for many reasons ; but 
there is none more near my soule then that I can doe your Majestie, to whom I 


have bene devoted from your infancy and from whom I have received so unde- 
served favours, no such effectual service as that you should not only thereby 
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know my heart, butt receive some fruict. O how happy should I bee if I could 
add one tittle or bring one contented thought to you! 

The news of her husband’s (the Elector’s) temporary return to 
the Palatinate gave him ‘one day of feaste and joy.’ They sent 
him their portraits—‘ the greatest jewells and honors I possess,’ 
exclaims the loyal servant. He must needs force the Emperor's 
agent to look at them, and asks him :— 

Are not these worthy to have a kingdome? Hee answered mee, Par que non? 
and so rose and departed as if hee had broken a tooth. I will not flatter your 
Majestie, your picture here doth conquer hearts, and I am infinitly satisfied that 


no adversity hath power to banish those smiles which yet smile upon us; every 
day we honor them; they make my house a court and my chamber a presence. 


Elizabeth knew this was no mere courtier’s hyperbole, and 
when he said, ‘I have not one dropp of blood in my hart which I 
will not shed for you,’ she returned his faithful love: ‘ Honest 
Thom, I pray the be assured that nothing good or evill that can 
come to me shall ever alter my good oppinion of you, to whom I 
am ever your most assured friend,’ or ‘ ever constantlie, your most 
affectionat frend Elizabeth.’ He sends her, out of his scanty 
means, ‘ bezar stones from the stagge of Corasan in Persia’ and 
other jewels, which he explains are 
East-India commodityes, and Sir Thomas Smyth is always furnished plentifully 
—yet they will not cure his gowt ... My poore wife will take from me the 
sending our present, which she claymes as due to her. She is overjoyed .to see 


her name in your Majesties letter, and kysseth yt, as it were alive. I should be 
jealous of so much passion to anything but paper. 


What devotion these Stuarts could enrapture! He is con- 
stantly trying to find some amusing anecdote to cheer the poor 
Queen in her exile at the Hague, and it grieves him when ‘ in the 
winter all things here are dead and dull as the season, so that I 
cannot tell your majestie one ridiculous tale of this wise state, 
which being governed by an eunuch all things are as tame as hee.’ 
But now and then he mixes encouragement with drollery, as in 
the following letter, written in March 1623 :— 

Most excellent Lady, be your owne queene ; banish all despaires and feares ; 
be assured, the cause in which you suffer cannot perish: if God had not planted 
it, it had long since bene rooted out. Vouchsafe to remember the motto of our 
last eternally glorious Elizabeth: This is done of the Lord, and it is wonderful 
in our eyes: so shall the day of your retorne bee to those honors which you 
above all princes merit... . 

I would faine leave this sceane, and change to a merrier, and am extreamely 
gladd that your Majestie can yett think of the golartisme of our emperour [mad 
Mustafa]: now he is fallen so lowe, that all my relations of him will smell ; there 
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{s no more hope of his wisdome, it is now enough to keepe him cleanely: but 
because my letters shall not leave your Majestie melancholy, you shall heare the 
story of the entry of the Dutch lady sent hither . : 


The Ambassador himself had sore need of cheering in his 
dreary post, to which nothing could ever reconcile him. Quite at 
the beginning of his mission he told Carew: ‘ God knows, I am as 
weary of the company of infidells as they would be of hell, and 
have now noambition but of Christian buriall, and to be esteemed 
by my friends an honest man.’ This opinion he kept to the 
end. As for Constantinople, he stays not behind any man in 
his admiration of its outward beauty: ‘That seate is allmost 
incomparable. In breefe there is nothing in the world of that 
magnificence and delight.’ But he goes on: ‘If wee then con- 
sider the people that possesse yt, and the uncleanly order and 
goverment in yt, it is a sinke of men and sluttishness.’ His 
isolation and the neglect of his Government prey upon his spirits, 
and they were not improved when the plague visited Constanti- 
nople, and claimed its 2,000 or 3,000 victims a day, taking ‘ the 
Turks and Jewes by armyes, as if they went to conquer hell, as he 
gloomily notes from his refuge on the island of Chalce, in the 
Marmora, in the summer of 1625. ‘Preserve me,’ he entreats 
Calvert, ‘at least in his Majesties remembrance for good, that it 
may not be written on my toomb, The best of this mans life was 
banishments: Consul et Exul eram.’ His chief consolation lay in 
correspondence with his friends—with Lord Carew, Abbot the 
Archbishop, Sir Dudley Carleton at the Hague, Sir Isaac Wake at 
Venice, Lord Grandison, his wife’s uncle, and above all his dear 
princess, the ‘Rose of Bohemia.’ Very tender and grateful are 
many of his expressions to absent friends, as when he tells Sir 
Thomas Fynnett that his letters are 
of such content to mee because they came from you, that I am sure the 
matter pleased mee not so well, as the affection of the writer. I live so remote, 
and heare so seldome things that please mee, that though I cannot weane myselfe 


from the error of our life, to ytch for newes, yett somtymes I wish I were not 
concerned in the world, or that I might enjoy a peacefull ignorance. 


Friends at Constantinople he had none, unless it were Cyril Lucaris, 
though he seems to have been on good terms with the Venetian 
bailo and the Dutch ambassador. The former he invited, with 
the Patriarch, to see ‘an Inglish maske on Twelfe-night,’ though 
he waged tremendous war upon him on the thorny point of ‘ right 
of consulage’; but he had no great opinion of Dutch friendship :— 
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We have two republicques to our friends (he writes in his caustic fashion), 
but of several complexions, The Senate, I am perswaded, wisheth well to the 
state of England, and will not underhand help our enemies; but actively they 
are a frozen generation. The Hollanders openly concurre with us, but to gett a 
few ducatts in privat will doe much for our enemies: this is a vice of too much 
popular libertye. 

Of the French ambassador, the mountaineer without linen, 
we have read his opinion; and of Bethlen Gabor’s envoys he 
mentions three, ‘of three several religions, a Papist, a Calvinist, 
and an Arian,—all three knaves.’ 

In the midst of the uncertainties and anxieties of his diplo- 
matic work, Roe found a relief in trying to execute the com- 
missions of the Duke of Buckingham and the second Earl of 
Arundel, ‘ the Father of Vertu in England,’ for the collecting of 
antiquities and manuscripts. Some of his most interesting letters 
treat of these searches, in which he showed more zeal than 
knowledge. At one time he reports ‘a stone taken out of the old 
pallace of Priam in Troy, cutt in horned shape . . . nor hath it 
any bewty, but only the antiquity and truth of being a piece 
of that ruined and famous building.’ Or again it is ‘a lyon of 
pure white, holding a bull’s head in his clawes,’ or ‘a negro of 
black marble, a peice not to be matched,’ or ‘a black goddesse 
from Alexandria’; but as a rule he cannot get what Buckingham 
wants, unmutilated statues, but only ‘halfe bodyes, heads, and 
bustos, ‘nothing entire.’ The curious may discover in Professor 
Michaelis’s learned work on ancient marbles in England what 
Roe really secured, for he sent home in the end a considerable 
collection of sculpture; though he regretfully left it to others to 
despoil the celebrated Porta Aurea of Constantine of its reliefs ; 
and it must be admitted that the horn-shaped stone of ‘ Priam’s 
palace’ is scarcely authentic. Of books he says: ‘I thincke Duck 
lane is better furnished than the Greeke church,’ yet among the 
manuscripts he brought home was one presented by the Patriarch 
to the King of England, described as ‘an autobiographall bible 
intire, written by the hand of Tecla the protomartyre of the 
Greekes, that lived in the tyme of St. Paul, and the greatest 
antiquitye of the Greeke church’; and this was none other than 
the priceless ‘Codex Alexandrinus,’ now in the British Museum. 

Roe’s first appointment ended in 1625; but the English 
merchants importuned him to stay, and the Lords of the Council 
renewed his term of office. It was not till the arrival of Sir Peter 
Wyche, in April 1628, that he was able to ‘ surrender most willingly 
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to my welcome successor all the parts of my employment.’ The 
post had brought him honour, but no profit: ‘ Naked I came in, 
and naked I go out,’ he writes, and he is not confident even of the 
necessary funds for the voyage. In June he was at Smyrna, and 
in August he reached Leghorn, after a brisk fight with the 
galleys of Malta :— 


My poore wife had little place of refuge, which much perplexed me. Our 
ship overladen, she sate upon the decke among the guns, and was often forced to 
tacke, as the enemy came on our quarters. This glory she hath, that she showed 
no feare nor passion ; but resolved, that seeing it was her portion she would 
beare it. Some great shot fell about her, which moved her not; only while I 
was with her, to see her, I got a bruze with a piece of wood over the back that 
felld me; and this amazed her; but when I rose and had no harme but payne, 
she sayd the chance of the day was past; the bullet came dangerously right 
with me, but was diverted, and splitt the bitts behind me. 


With this adventure closed Sir Thomas Roe’s mission to the 
East. He afterwards sat for Oxford, became a Privy Councillor 
and Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and carried out many 
important negotiations with Gustavus Adolphus and in Germany, 
for which King Charles struck him a gold medal, still to be seen 
at the Bodleian Library. He died November 6, 1644, in the midst 
of the troubles of the Civil War, torn in two by his sympathies 
with both the contending parties, and, as Dr. Gerard Langbaine 
wrote, ‘prereptus opportune, ne funestam regni catastrophen 
spectaret.’ 

‘I have met,’ said the Emperor Ferdinand, after a conference 
with Sir Thomas Roe—‘ I have met with many gallant persons of 
many nations, but scaree ever met with an ambassador till now.’ 


STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
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OUR PET HERONS. 





‘By goodness ! if I should look ugly !’—BA.zac. 





WE used to watch them every evening, the fair white herons in an 
irregular scalene triangle, winging their way down the great river 
to the lofty trees behind the colossal gilded Buddha, amid whose 
branches they roosted. Before that colossal Buddha every up- 
coming junk tied up to the shore, and captain and crew climbed 
the long straight flight of steps, then knelt and burnt at least 
one fragrant incense stick in gratitude for safe deliverance from 
half sunk jagged rock and frothing rapid. In contemplation of 
the many dangers by which we are surrounded in a state of 
nature, it is impossible for any man to believe that he delivers 
himself therefrom by his own skill; thus naturally the heart wells 
out with love and thankfulness to One wiser and more powerful, 
Who has guided his steps. And the outcome is an anthropo- 
morphic or Pantheistic worship—fresh flowers with the dew 
upon them in Ceylon, lighted candles and tall white lilies in the 
south of Europe, crackers and burnt incense sticks in China. In 
the leafy sanctuary behind the protecting image—for it was 
certainly thanks to the Buddha the trees had been spared to reach 
maturity—the birds slept safely, and each day we watched them 
homing and thereby knew the hour of the evening. 

In London there are so many things to tell the time by—the 
mounting of the guard at St. James’s Palace, the twelve o’clock 
calling of the evening papers, the hour of the last ’bus, even in 
some parts the rich tones of Old Ben. But in our distant home, 
without omnibuses and evening papers, without House of Commons 
and disciplined soldiery, no one all the day long does anything at 
a fixed time. And the one thing that marked the hours for us 
was that flight of herons. So each day my husband would call 
me to the window: ‘There they are again. See what o’clock it 
is.’ And the birds were right to the minute. We could have 
set our watches by them, allowing always for the changes of the 
season. The herons passing was an excuse for looking out at the 
view generally across the grand half-mile-wide river, clear and 
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blue in winter, chocolate-coloured and some ninety feet higher than 
its winter level in summer ; noting the brilliant evening lights upon 
the double range of mountains opposite, the long sloping tops of 
the further range showing out between or occasionally overtopping 
the serrated edges of the nearer range; the massive white walls 
of the temples turning blue in the sunset colours; a waterfall here 
and there lighted into unnatural distinctness like a white horse’s 
tail wavering in the breeze; a crowd of blue-gowned men and 
women going home with baskets dangling from their shoulder 
yokes ; there an official with large blue sedan chair and obsequious 
attendants besetting him, with red facings and red edgings to their 
short coats, or careering across the river a smart-looking craft 
with deep azure sail, much beflagged, one slender cannon projecting 
at the bow. There is always something to watch in a great river 
view—the varying height of the water, the swiftness of the current, 
not to speak of the constant traffic. There floats down river what 
looks like a haycock. It takes a sudden slant as it is caught in 
the dangerous rapid opposite, bows, and threatens to capsize, then 
as suddenly seems to pull up and right itself, proceeding as before 
on its down-river course, an overladen cargo of rush candle wicks. 
By the Ho-i-ho, yeo-ho, yeo-ho, there must be a hundred men 
towing that heavily laden cargo-boat up stream, but the trackers 
are hidden from view by the houses beneath us. We only hear 
that chant of theirs, that becomes at last like the music of the 
river, so inseparable are the two. I hear it now, as I write, that 
music of the Yangtse Gorges that begins at Ichang of the placid 
lake-like expanses and little sharp-pointed hills, then follows all 
through the west of China on to the base of the great Himalayan 
range, the gigantic fortress guarding the penetralia of Asia. 

Day after day that flight of the herons would be an excuse 
for half an hour’s idleness—7/ ginoco degli occhi, as the Italians 
call it. And after it we would go back to our books or writing, 
thankful for the interlude to the innocent white birds, whom we 
knew so well at nearer view, with their slight, elegant legs and 
graceful forms, the last finishing touch to so many a peacefui 
landscape. 

Once we did a thing unheard of—accepted an invitation to 
stay a few nights in a grand Chinese country house, and travelled 
a day’s journey in sedan chairs to arrive there. We had barely 
started on our return journey when my husband exclaimed, ‘ By 
George, there they are!’ And there, in the rice-meadow we were 
21—2 
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just about to circle, on one of those narrow raised causeways on 
which so much travelling in China is done, with barely room for 
one man’s feet, a mud swamp on either side for the rice to grow 
in or to receive you if you step unwarily, as always must happen 
sooner or later with every man—there we saw one heron, and 
then another, and another, till at last the whole irregular scalene 
triangle we knew so well, without a base, but with outflanking 
guards on either side of where the base should have been, rose 
slowly, with long legs sticking out behind as a rudder, and 
beautiful white wings wide dis-spread, and set out with an easy, 
assured stroke for the city where we dwelt, and their home among 
the trees on the other side of the great river, and some three or four 
miles further down. They were the very same herons we had so 
often watched, and now, as by a chance, we had discovered their 
feeding-ground, though why they should choose rice-fields so 
very far from their roosting-place or a roosting-place so very far 
from their feeding-ground puzzled us. Not so our Chinese coolies. 
To them the matter was quite simple. The birds were accus- 
tomed to the trees, and always lived there all the year round. 
Now at this season of the year the rice where we then were was 
just the right cover for the insects that formed their food; at 
another season of the year it would be another place. The birds 
knew where to find their food at all the different seasons in the 
great circle, over which they could fly easily, of about twenty 
miles—as herons fly—from their home, the sacred grove. And 
in all their flights to and fro no man harmed them. Herons are 
not good for food, but they are what the Chinese call good to 
see. So the blue-gowned peasants looked at them, and talked of 
them in that soft Chinese that country people use of anything 
they love much, such as Tu-ti, the tutelary Deity of heaven and 
earth, or Di-di, baby, or the like. Painters painted them, 
from memory mostly, but their memories are good; poets used 
them for their similes. And no man nor boy in China harmed 
the herons. 

But to make a sad story short. Bewick says the pretty 
creatures had been well-nigh exterminated in England even in his 
day, and since then the supply of egrets’ crests has well-nigh 
given out in South America, whilst the demand for aigrettes is 
greater than ever ; so one day my husband received a letter from 
an unknown correspondent offering him good terms for herons’ 
crests from Western China, ‘Never!’ my husband said, ‘ never! 
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Extirpate those beautiful birds here, as they have been extirpated 
everywhere else? No!’ ‘Some one else will be sure to do it if 
you don’t,’ said she who ought to have been his spiritual upholder. 
‘I don’t care. I won't. We came away and returned once 
again to Chungking, and there were the herons still. We greeted 
them with effusion, and once more knew the hour of the evening 
by the homing of the birds. 

Then a telegram, and a half circling of the world, and the 
joys of London once again, mind rubbing against mind as a cow 
rubs its back against a tree-trunk, getting ease and refreshment 
thereby. Till one day came a box, a little box, sent by post, and 
inside it—such a little box—fifty pounds’ worth of herons’ crests. 
For the representative left in charge of my husband’s business 
had had the same offer, and had accepted it all in the way of 
business. The transaction paid, of course, and people in London 
can nid-nod now at one another with the crests from Chinese 
egrets. But we know that when we go back to our Central 
Asian home there will be no beautiful white birds winging home- 
wards to their nests above the Buddha, no homing of the herons 
to tell the hour of the evening; for those innocent white birds 
the people of China had spared for generations have, like so many 
others, been offered up as martyrs to the Moloch of European 
fashion. Doubtless the aigrettes wearers have each their pets, 
are many of them perchance members of the Kennel Club, but 
those white birds were our pets. And we know that we shall see 
them never more, those herons we have watched so often in the 
long, long evening hours of life inside a Chinese city’s walls. 

Do our soldiers fight the better for their busbies made of 
egrets’ crests? Would our lovely ladies not look ever fair if no 
plumes waved upon their heads ? 

ALIciIA BEWICKE LITTLE. 

















A MIDDLE-AGED ROMANCE, 


II. 


In the weeks that elapsed till the reply came from Australia 
Joshua gained, if not elasticity, at least the ordinary measure of 
content that had used to mark him. Miss Latour’s image was 
becoming blurred and indistinct. Maria Tebbs’s occupied the 
foreground. 

When the reply to his proposal came in the old-fashioned, 
sloping Italian handwriting that used to be considered fashionable 
in our mothers’ day, the solitary merchant had no misgivings. 
Maria had accepted him. Maria was coming home to him, to 
make his house a home in something more than mere name. He 
was glad he had taken the decisive step. He saw only matter 
for congratulation in the result. Her appreciation was all the 
more acceptable to him, coming on the top of the depreciation he 
believed he had suffered from another quarter. 

When he knew that she had actually set sail, he wrote to her 
at each port. He told her to expect a bald-headed, middle-aged 
man, and not the Joshua Grenfell, the stripling of twenty-five 
years ago, whom she remembered; but he wrote the injunction 
light-heartedly, half-playfully, almost glad to think that with 
her, too, time had not stood still. His age could not make him 
ridiculous in her eyes. Then he would have her sympathetic 
companionship, Maturity and maturity—after all, they were 
best matched. 

As it neared the advertised date of the Mandalay’s arrival he 
informed the servants of his approaching marriage. There was 
no one else whom it concerned, and they prepared the already 
fully prepared house in De Vere Gardens. In aclumsy, masculine 
fashion he introduced articles of furniture associated in his mind 
with feminine requirements. He grudged nothing. He liked to 
think that it was in his power to brighten and beautify and touch 
with light a life that had been till now mostly grey and colourless. 

When the morning of Maria’s arrival came he went down to 
the Docks to meet her. It had occurred to him that he might in 
the circumstances appeal for Mrs. Brentwood’s services, but later 
he put that notion aside. Not that he was conscious of anything 
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that should make him reserved with Bill or his wife on the subject 
of his marriage, but simply any question of chaperonage between 
people who have reached the fifties seemed out of place to his 
mind. The best plan for Maria would be to go to an hotel, even if 
she had friends willing to receive her, and they could be married 
in the course of the next few days. 

Joshua dressed himself a shade more carefully than usual on 
the morning of the eventful day. He was not greatly concerned 
about his looks. Maria would see him older, of course, but Maria 
would understand. He need not be on the rack to keep up false 
appearances, as he would probably have had to be with Miss 
Latour. He bought a scarlet button-hole on his way past the 
florist’s, and fastened it in his coat. He had some time to wait 
at the Docks, and when the Mandalay hove in sight and steamed 
into harbour his heart beat several degrees quicker than its wont. 
Then his thoughts went to Maria, and a sort of protective tender- 
ness mingled with them. He forgot she was a middle-aged 
woman—he never had realised it—a woman who had had her 
front to the hard side of life for twenty-five years, and suffered 
some battering thereby, and he remembered only her lonely, un- 
protected condition and what she had braved to come to him. As 
the vessel came nearer he strained his eyes eagerly. She would 
be older, but there would be the same striking carriage that had 
distinguished the Maria of his youth. He did not believe he 
would have any difficulty in recognising her. He boarded the 
ship along with the other people who were doing the same. The 
bustle and hubbub were confusing. The first person he met was 
a heavily laden female weighed down beneath a load of wraps and 
a parrot’s cage. She was scanning the pier arrivals with a vexed, 
disappointed expression of face. Joshua wandered in and out or 
the various groups, but there seemed to be no one unattached— 
no one, at least, who could be Maria Tebbs. He got hold of a 
steward at last, and the man undertook to find Miss Tebbs. He 
wriggled out and in the groups in a manner that suggested the 
tortuous windings of a snake, Joshua keeping up with him as best 
he could, 

‘Miss Tebbs,’ he said at last, touching a lady on the shoulder, 
‘this gentleman wishes to speak to you. This is the lady, sir;’ 
and having performed the hasty introduction he departed to attend 
to other business. 

The lady addressed turned with a quick jerk and faced Joshud. 
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It was the owner of the circular waterproof and parrot and bundle 
of wraps. The merchant stared at her and then stammered some- 
thing about ‘a mistake,’ and lifted his hat prior to turning away. 
But she stopped him with alight of slowly dawning comprehension 
in her small bead-like eyes. 

‘ Joshua,’ she said, laying down the wraps to set one hand free 
and to offer it to him. ‘Can it be Joshua Grenfell ?’ 

‘I am Joshua Grenfell,’ he said, his voice to his own ears 
sounding strange and overstrained, while his grey eyes searched, 
searched the unfamiliar features opposite him with an effort of 
memory that was almost painful. ‘And—and you?’ 

‘IT am Maria Tebbs,’ she said ; and there was a little quiver in 
her voice. 

Joshua staggered for a minute like a ship encountering a 
heavy sea, and then he pulled himself together again. 

‘It was good of you to come,’ he said, in a voice that sounded 
feeble, and quavered in spite of his best efforts at self-control. 

‘Not at all,’ she said. Then she picked up the wraps, and he 
said, as if glad to handle common, everyday topics again : 

‘What about your luggage ?’ 

She went down to her cabin on pretence of getting something 
she had forgotten. She sat down on the edge of her berth, and 
she kept saying to herself, ‘ What an old, old man he is! And so 
that is really Joshua—and he used to be so handsome!’ Then 
she sighed and shed a few tears behind her gossamer veil. It was 
a wide one, and she lifted it and removed the traces before she 
went upstairs again. 

Men do not find relief in tears. When they were in the jogging 
four-wheeler, and Maria’s boxes atop of them, they made con- 
versation in short, spasmodic sentences. The parrot occupied the 
front seat, and from time to time threw in a contribution to the 
general fund. The woman was the more self-possessed of the two. 
Joshua did not look at her much. That first impression was too 
vividly imprinted on his brain to require fresh corroboration. 
Maria—the dashing Maria, with the striking figure and chestnut 
coils—an old woman, with hatchetty features and nut-cracker 
chin, a prim, angular old maid. That was the plain English of 
it. She was to the other Maria of his youth and recollections as a 
dried-up mummy is to warm, breathing flesh and blood. He was 
not conscious to the full of the shock he had received till the 
drive was over and his companion safely deposited at her hotel, 
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and he himself on his way to his solitary house. He asked him- 
self then what he had done, but with no idea of going back from 
the obligation he had incurred. 

He sat down to dinner mechanically, as we perform the habits 
of a lifetime. He even made a pretence of eating, and only 
Thomas discovered the deception. By-and-by the dessert was put 
on the table, the decanters deposited in front of him, and then the 
solitude he had been too proud to demand before was granted him. 

He was not impulsive. The blood of youth, however hot it 
may have flowed once, has had time to cool in our veins when 
Joshua’s age is reached. He did not get up and pace the 
room agitatedly, as a younger, more passionate man might have 
done. He only sat and stared silently at the decanters in front of 
him and cracked walnuts absently. He was not conscious of 
either variety of shape or colour in the objects about him. The 
rosy-hued port, the white table-cover, the shaded centre lamp— 
in all these he only saw Maria. He sat so for a long time, not 
conscious of any connected thought. The feelings are said to be 
less sensitive after first youth, but there is at the same time a 
cruel concentration about a blow which strikes one in later years 
that I doubt if there exists even in the keener edge of youth’s 
sorrows ; and Joshua was experiencing it. The iron had indeed 
entered into his soul. 

After he had sat so for some time he said aloud, ‘ Esther, 
Esther, Esther!’ The dissyllable came easily to his lips, easier 
than that other name ; and he found himself forgetting that she 
had ever laughed at him—forgetting that her youth was incom- 
patible with his riper years—remembering only her bright, 
vivacious manner and her sweet young face, all her little ways 
that had wound themselves unconsciously round his heart—the 
central place she had held in that picture that till lately had been 
rarely out of his thoughts ; and he had thought to put Maria in 
her place ! 

‘Esther, Esther!’ he said again. By-and-by Thomas brought 
his coffee and stirred the fire with gentle suggestion, but he did 
not move. Later he lifted the cup mechanically to his lips, and 
was reminded by the tepidity of its contents for the first time 
that he was cold. He altered his seat to one nearer the fire, but 
he did not alter his train of thought. How was he to marry 
Maria? It seemed to him that it was only since morning that he 
had realised what Esther had been to him. What a fool he had 
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been! what a blind idiot to send for a woman he had not seen for 
twenty-five years! In the light of later events it seemed to him 
as if he had been overtaken with temporary aberration of the 
intellect. The idea of looking at the old photo and comparing it 
with Maria as she now was did occur to him, but he put it away 
from him with a mental gesture of disgust. And now she was 
at her hotel; he saw her again in his mind’s-eye—her thin, plank- 
like, attenuated form, those grey corkscrew curls framing the 
withered face, the acidulated lips, the sharp nose—and he had 
brought her all those thousands of miles, and in a few days she 
would expect him to marry her! The thought haunted him far 
into the night, and became a veritable nightmare when at last he 
went to bed. 

He had told the Brentwoods of his intended marriage some 
days previous to Maria’s coming. He had called at Cleveland 
Square, and had told Mrs. Brentwood his news. 

‘I am going to be married,’ he had said, turning his hat 
reund between his fingers in an embarrassed manner. He was 
not embarrassed from any thought in the background of Esther 
Latour, as Mary thought he was. He was under the impression 
that any intentions he had had with regard to her had been safely 
locked within his own breast. He had had no opportunity of 
gauging the extent of woman’s intuitive perceptions. No, it was 
entirely the thought of Maria, and Maria’s arrival on the mission 
on which she was coming, that embarrassed him. 

‘I am very glad to hear it,’ Mary returned cordially, and a 
sudden gleam sprang to her eyes. Who but Esther could be the 
chosen one? He had gone to Britton Vicarage, and now Esther 
had commissioned him to break the news to her in person. 

‘It—it is to a friend of my youth. She is coming from 
Australia,’ he had gone on, dispelling her conclusion almost as soon 
as formed. He still stroked his hat nervously. ‘She is coming 
—soon—the Mandalay is advertised to arrive on Tuesday. I 
wondered if you would be so kind as to call at her hotel. She is 
going to stay at an hotel for a few days—the Hotel Windsor, I 
think.’ 

Mrs. Brentwood gasped a little. 

When she had recovered herself she tried to be cordial. 

‘Of course,’ she said, doing what she could to speak heartily. 
‘I shall call upon her on Wednesday. Has she no relatives in 
England ?’ 
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‘I am not sure,’ he said constrainedly, rising to go. 

‘ Of course I shall go,’ she reiterated, afraid she had appeared 
cold, and making an effort to throw more warmth into her tone, 
and Joshua had left her considerably relieved. 

He called at the Hotel Windsor on the morning after Miss 
Tebbs’s arrival. She was not up, he was told; she had not re- 
covered from the fatigues of the previous day. He had expected 
as much. He went on to the City after that, and transacted a 
little business. The calendar chronicled the day of the week to 
be Wednesday. So much he noticed incidentally when he was 
dating a letter, and then by a natural train of association he 
remembered that it was Mrs. Brentwood’s day at home. And 
then he had an inspiration. He would goto her. She had pro- 
mised to call upon Maria—by this time she would have seen her— 
and she was a woman, and perhaps even without words from him 
she might understand. 

The relief of the thought was so seductive as to make him 
doubt whether it would be a legitimate course of action. He 
struggled feebly with this feeling, and then he caught up his hat 
and took a hansom to Cleveland Square. He was lucky enough 
to find Mrs. Brentwood alone. He went in rather slowly and 
drearily, and Mrs. Brentwood (few things escaped that little 
woman’s sharpened eyesight) noticed it. It was easily seen there 
was nothing of the elation of the joyful bridegroom about him. 

He did not speak just at once, but she glided with easy tact 
from ordinary conversation to the topic uppermost in the thoughts 
of both. 

‘I called upon Miss Tebbs this morning,’ she said, acutely 
conscious of her companion’s state of mind. 

‘You have seen her?’ he asked, and he sat more erect and 
looked at her eagerly. 

‘She looked tired,’ Mary answered quietly; ‘nothing so fatigu- 
ing as a sea voyage.’ (‘Tired and cross,’ she added to herself, 
‘and a dried-up old maid if ever there was one.’) She wanted 
very much to ask him if he had taken leave of his senses when 
he had invited her to come all those thousands of miles from 
Melbourne, but instead she was silent, waiting. 

‘Yes,’ he returned absently, and then he looked at her, and 
there had always been a certain amount of telepathy, mutual 
understanding, call it what you will, between them. He had 
not meant to be so precipitate—nothing had been further from 
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his thoughts when he came in than to confess the simple truth— 
and he was not ordinarily impulsive. It was that something in 
her face that threw him off his guard. 

‘ Mrs. Brentwood,’ he said, ‘I am a brute to say it, but—but, 
it has been all—all——’._._ He paused tardily. 

‘Yes,’ she said, nodding her head and supplying the word 
quite calmly, ‘a mistake.’ 

Even Mrs. Brentwood, brave little woman that she was, quailed 
somewhat before Joshua’s look and words. ‘ Mistake’ is a big word 
when used in connection with the greatest issues of a man’s life, 
and his tone had carried with it considerable conviction, and to 
add to that the testimony of her own senses was not wanting. 
She had seen Maria for herself. After an expressive pause she 
looked at him seriously and said quietly, ‘ It must be rectified.’ 

‘Impossible!’ was what he said, abruptly, almost shortly, so 
taken aback was he by her words, and then he reiterated the 
word in an under tone, half to himself, ‘ Impossible ! ’ 

‘Not impossible at all,’ she said decisively ; ‘if I were a man 
and in your circumstances I should not recognise such a word.’ 

‘I recognise it because I am a man,’ said Joshua with a little 
bitter laugh, and he rose up and leaned his elbow on the mantel- 
piece and looked at her. He was excited by her words. He did 
not wish to give them a place in his mind, but nevertheless he 
was excited by them. ‘I have been a fool,’ he said. 

She did not contradict him. To speak truth, she had been 
exceedingly provoked with him ever since her morning visit to 
Miss Tebbs. It was only that appealing look in his grey eyes 
that had softened her to him at last. 

He went on, not sparing himself: 

‘I have brought her these thousands of miles to marry me, 
on the strength of a recollection—a recollection of twenty-five 
years old—and now—now I find I have made a mistake, and honour 
obliges me—and > He stopped short. She interrupted him 
with an impatient gesture. 

‘ There is a great deal talked about honour and obligation and 
so forth,’ she said, looking at Joshua; ‘but for my part I know 
nothing so insane as for a man to marry a woman so utterly un- 
suited to him as Miss Tebbs is to you. In my opinion the eleventh 
hour is not too late to draw back.’ 

‘Impossible!’ Joshua said again, and he wondered vaguely 
how Mrs. Brentwood had discovered in the space of a morning call 
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the fact of his and Maria’s mutual unsuitability. Mrs. Brentwood 
noticed the tone of his remonstrance was feebler. 

‘You are doing an injustice to her, too,’ continued the little 
woman, following up her advantage. ‘I consider you do not 
fulfil a husband’s obligations if you do not give your wife un- 
divided devotion.’ 

A vision of Maria, with her withered cheek, her faded blue 
eyes and attenuated figure, rose before him at her words. His 
vein of humour was not, strong, or it might have been touched 
at the thought of ‘ undivided devotion’ in connection with Miss 
Tebbs ; but it never had been strong, and besides the situation was 
too grave to be humorous. Almost insensibly he was allowing 
Mrs. Brentwood to influence him. 

‘Not fair to her?’ he repeated; and then helplessly, ‘ What 
would you have me do? Nothing but a hound or a sneak would 
draw back now.’ She had been working up to this. It was what 
she wished. She knitted her brows seriously. 

‘You must follow my directions,’ she said, with a pretty air 
of dictation. He did not reply. 

‘I have not thought it out connectedly,’ she went on, ‘ but it 
must be managed somehow, and with tact I think it may be 
managed.’ 

‘Do you mean I must see her and make an explanation?’ he 
asked, shrinking visibly. 

‘No,’ she said thoughtfully ; ‘I think the best way would be 
for you to write.’ She indicated her davenport as she spoke, as if 
there and then she would have him begin. 

‘I should feel such a cad,’ he said; but his remonstrance was 
sensibly weaker. There was relief in the thought of pen and ink 
after the dread nightmare of a personal interview. 

‘You must write,’ she said, ‘and you must be called away. 
I think that would be best.’ 

He was silent, listening, willing to put himself entirely into 
her hands. ‘You must be prepared to sacrifice something,’ she 
went on decidedly ; ‘of course you cannot expect to get out of a 
dilemma like this without sacrificing something.’ 

Joshua seized on the idea eagerly. 

‘Sacrifice?’ he said ; ‘if there was anything I could sacrifice, 
any compensation I could make, it would be the only thing that 
would reconcile me to the step.’ 

‘ Even if it is a pretty severe sacrifice ?’ she asked, to test him. 
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‘The harder the better,’ he responded eagerly. ‘But I do 
not see how it can be managed. What compensation would she 
consider sufficient to make up for losing her home, for rooting her 
out from all her familiar surroundings, and bringing her here to 
England ?’ 

Mrs. Brentwood was silent, thinking deeply. 

‘I shall think it over,’ she said after a pause. ‘ There must 
be some way out of the difficulty. I shall think it over, Come 
back to-morrow. I shall be in to-morrow afternoon.’ 

He rose and stood looking into the fire with the expression of 
one who tries to rouse himself and come back to the matter in 
hand—the matter in hand being with him a visit to the Hotel 
Windsor and to Maria. He took Mrs. Brentwood’s hand in leaving, 
and pressed it. He did not quite know whether out of that 
wonderful brain of hers she could evolve some plan by which he 
might be freed from marriage with this woman, who in forty-eight 
hours had become so utterly distasteful to him. Mrs. Brentwood 
gave him a very bright and encouraging smile. 

‘Don’t look so down,’ she said rallyingly. ‘Trust me. You 
want faith.’ And ‘Come back to-morrow,’ she added, nodding her 
head and smiling again. 

He made his way to the Hotel Windsor from Cleveland Square 
with a decidedly heavy heart, notwithstanding Mrs. Brentwood’s 
cheery words. 

Maria was up, and met him, when he was shown into her 
sitting-room, with a curious contortion of feature that did duty for 
a smile. 

‘I have caught cold,’ she said, when he asked her mechanically 
how she did, and she drew a dingy brown shawl about her sloping 
shoulders, and reached out a hand for a bottle of eucalyptus salts 
that stood near. Joshua stood on the hearthrug and looked down 
on her. He could see how thin the parting in her hair was from 
where he stood, and how grey the hair itself. The hatchetty 
features were silhouetted against the window. 

‘ How unfortunate !’ he said, mechanically still. 

‘Yes,’ she returned, with a little laugh; ‘it is not exactly 
lively being shut up here.’ There was a suspicion of offence in 
her tone, but Joshua was too preoccupied to notice that. To tell 
the truth, she had expected her bridegroom earlier in the day, and 
thought him a tardy comer. 

‘No, indeed,’ he said. He had made up his mind to insinuate 
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that business called him away on a short absence, but he had not 
framed the words. Then she continued : 

‘I think I should like to send for Sally.’ 

‘Sally?’ he said. ‘Who is Sally ?’ 

‘Sara’s child,’ she said. ‘She married a struggling curate in 
the Leeds district. I should like to see her, if I thought she 
could leave home.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Joshua eagerly. ‘ By all means send for her. 
Give me your niece’s address, and I will send her a return ticket. 
Such little matters as railway fares are not always easily managed 
by clergymen’s families.’ 

Miss Tebbs’s face showed signs of relenting. 

‘Thank you,’ she said; ‘that would be nice, and I would feel 
her company, and she could help me in the matter of—well—of 
my ’—and for a moment she almost looked shy—‘ my trousseau.’ 

The words were rather like a cold douche to Joshua, but he 
stood them manfully, and he got out his pocket-book and made a 
memorandum of Mrs. Howden’s address, with a consoling feeling 
that it would not be so utterly despicable for him to leave Maria 
in her charge when he went on his fictitious business as it would 
be to leave her unprotected in London. 

There was a little awkward pause after he had written down 
the address. Joshua was almost painfully conscious of the cireum- 
stances. What was he expected todo? Should he perhaps take 
a chair near her and take her hand? Would that be the proper 
course to pursue? He had been sorry for her. He was sorry for 
her still, but somehow the prospect of having her, so long as she 
was in Australia, had been almost picturesque—the notion of 
brightening her life and of compensating her for some of its 
hardness—and now the reality was so wholly different from his 
imaginings, 

What he did was to take a chair opposite her. She broke the 
silence. 

‘Mrs. Brentwood was here this morning,’ she said. 

Joshua was actually getting diplomatic. He did not confess 
the fact was no news to him. 

‘Ah,’ he said ; ‘it was good of her. Brentwood—her husband 
—is my great chum, and he has married a charming woman.’ 

‘So she explained,’ Miss Tebbs said—‘ not,’ with a little laugh 
(she had not been gifted with a musical laugh), ‘that she was 
charming, but that her husband and you were friends. In fact, I 
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suppose that was at the root of her professions of friendship 
for me.’ 

‘ Naturally,’ said Joshua, a little curtly. ‘It was natural, in 
the circumstances, she should wish to show you some attention.’ 

Maria pursed her lips a little enigmatically. It was easy to 
see that, for some unexplained reason, she had not taken to Mrs. 
Brentwood. 

‘She made a great fuss about this friendship,’ she went on. 
‘I should have thought that now that Mr. Brentwood is married 
he would not care about men friends,’ 

Joshua accepted the remark and digested it, but did not 
challenge it. This was the wife he had selected voluntarily. She 
meant, as soon as she had the right to appropriate him wholly, to 
isolate him from the rest of the world. Their conversation was 
altogether so different from anything he had imagined—and, oh! 
so different from those bright, racy little interchanges he had had 
with Esther. He had thought to recall old reminiscences, endeared 
by distance, but somehow, now that she was here and they were 
opportunely alone, he had lost the inclination. He changed the 
subject rather abruptly. 

‘Iam glad you have thought of this niece of yours,’ he said, 
twisting his pocket-book in his fingers. ‘Iam very sorry, especially 
at such a time, but I fear I shall have to be absent for a few days 
on business.’ 

She looked up rather startled. 

‘ Just now?’ she asked. He nodded, convinced that she would 
interpret his expression as guilt. 

‘Where ? ’ she asked. 

‘I shall need to run over to Paris,’ he said, clearing his throat 
elaborately, and fixing on the French capital as an inspiration. 

‘You could not wait till after—after—I have a great desire to 
visit Paris again,’ she continued, not finishing her first sentence. 

‘I am afraid I could not wait,’ returned Joshua, scoring on the 
hearthrug with his umbrella, and understanding the ellipsis only 
too well. ‘This business is urgent. I fear I could not postpone 
it for any reason.’ She looked distinctly disappointed, and he, 
manlike, found himself angry with Mrs. Brentwood for her sugges- 
tion. He felt a sneak—a cad—everything he had prophesied ‘he 
would feel, in this matter. It was a wretched business, however 
he took it. He might wreck his life’s happiness in the one case, 
but he would not feel so utterly despicable and dastardly as in 
adopting the alternative. 
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‘I shall have Sally,’ Maria was saying when he could listen to her. 

‘Of course, you will have Sally. You must not mind my 
being away,’ he said hurriedly, and he rose. ‘I shall send off this 
wire just now. You may expect her here to-morrow or the day 
after, if she starts at once. I shall come round to-morrow, of 
course,’ he added, as he shook hands awkwardly, ‘and it is to be 
hoped I shall find your cold gone.’ 

‘It will run its course,’ she said; ‘ colds don’t come and go so 
rapidly as that.’ He felt her words a tacit reproach to his would- 
be cheery tone. He went out feeling mean, contemptible. He 
had made no reference to their marriage, and of course naturally 
she must have expected it. 

‘When will you be going away?’ she asked, as she came to 
the door of the sitting-room with him, and he answered that 
probably matters would have matured themselves by the next day. 

Mrs. Brentwood went the next morning to see Miss Tebbs 
again, and she even asked her to come to lunch at Cleveland 
Square, an invitation which that lady declined. Mrs. Brentwood 
went with intention. She wanted to help Joshua, and, before 
giving advice that would be of value, she needed to study this 
woman to whom he had rashly pledged himself. She returned 
from her morning visit more firmly resolved than before that 
Joshua should not be sacrificed. He deserved to be pretty severely 
punished after his rash behaviour, and she had no objections that 
he should suffer in a measure, but his life must not be spoilt—his 
and Esther’s—while she could prevent it. 

When Joshua turned up in the afternoon, looking dubious and 
crestfallen, she had her plans all in train. 

‘I hear you are going to Paris,’ she said, smiling. ‘I have 
been at the Hotel Windsor this morning,’ she explained. 

‘I did not know where to go,’ Joshua said rather dismally. ‘I 
have more than half a mind to stay at home and go through with 
it,’ he added. 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ she said decidedly. ‘ Paris is an excel- 
lent move, and the niece—she has been found feasible. She is an 
inspiration. I believe she comes to-night. You must meet her. 
Then you must go away to-morrow for some days—a week even if 
necessary—and after that you must write.’ 

‘Write and say I don’t wish to marry her ?’ asked Joshua, still 
dismally. He was rather more difficult to manage than he had 
been the day before, more spiritless, 
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‘Write, and say that after mature consideration you have come 
to the conclusion that you are unsuited to each other—that you do 
not believe either calculated to make the other happy, and that 
you think it better to be frank on the subject and to rectify the 
mistake before it is irreparable, and soon. You might say too 
that years have developed tastes and tendencies that you feel would 
make you quite unsuited to each other ; that you cannot express 
how much you deplore the error you have made, and that anything 
in your power you will gladly do, should it be considered compen- 
sation.’ 

There was a pause after Mrs. Brentwood had completed the 
gist of the prospective letter that Joshua was to write. 

‘She will have me up for breach of promise,’ said Joshua, with 
rather a sickly smile. 

‘I don’t think so,’ his companion said. ‘What she may and 
most probably will do is to demand a sum: it may be an income, 
and you must not shirk it ; in fact, you must intimate your willing- 
ness to provide it as delicately as you can in the letter. This 
niece—if she is sensible she will advise her to accept your offer ; 
and her aunt seems to have a great affection for her ; she will pro- 
bably go and live with her, and by her account she is poor enough 
to be glad of her income being supplemented.’ 

Joshua looked into the fire. ‘I can only try,’ he said slowly. 

‘Of course you must try,’ she said cheerily, and, as he stood up, 
‘I am sure I wish you success with all my heart.’ 

‘When does the niece come ?’ he asked, buttoning his overcoat 
and preparing to go, shrinking more than he would have confessed 
from the interview before him. 

‘6.30, Euston,’ she said. ‘And you will leave town to-morrow ?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ he said. ‘I shall leave town to-morrow.’ 

‘And you will let me know how things work ?’ 

‘I shall certainly let you know,’ he said, ‘ but I am not hopeful.’ 

‘I shall do what I can for you here,’ she said—‘ I mean with 
the niece. Do not be afraid that I shall lose sight of your 
interests.’ 

‘If I had as little to fear in other directions,’ he said, taking 
her hand and pressing it gratefully—‘ well, you shall hear from 
Paris. Good-bye!’ 

When he reached Miss Tebbs’s hotel—these interviews had 
developed something of the nature of a nightmare—he found that 
lady rather more animated than on the previous day, though her 
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cold still hung about her, and added to the faded appearance of 
her eyes and her generally washed-out aspect. 

‘I am going away to-morrow,’ Joshua said hastily; ‘my 
business cannot be postponed ; but you will have your niece.’ 

‘It is most unfortunate,’ she said, with almost a touch of 
peevishness ; ‘ but, yes, I shall have Sally. She is coming to-night.’ 

‘Good!’ he said; ‘I shall meet her. Does she come into 
Euston ?’ y 

Miss Tebbs nodded. ‘It is like Sally to come off at a moment’s 
notice like this. She never spared herself.’ 

The praise of Sally sent a warm responsive glow through 
Joshua’s heart. His course would not have been even so clear as 
it was had it not been for the accommodating Sally. She supplied 
them too with food for conversation till it was time for Joshua to 
go to meet her, and the more eloquent Maria grew over the grind- 
ing poverty of the Howden family the more sanguine grew Joshua 
of the success of Mrs. Brentwood’s plan. Mrs. Brentwood had 
once said, ‘ Believe me, dear Mr. Grenfell, she is more in love with 
your income than she is with you,’ and Joshua remembered the 
remark with pleasure. 

He went to meet Mrs. Howden, and found her rather a shrink- 
ing, timid creature, rather pretty, rather careful and troubled- 
looking about the eyes, but eager to greet Aunt Maria. He took 
her to the hotel and left her. 

Next day he reluctantly travelled in the cold to Paris, and took 
up his quarters at the Hotel de Europe. His brain had seldom 
been so busy composing as it was during his journey, and after it 
had come to an end. He made jottings in his note-book from 
time to time. When should he write to Maria—directly on arrival 
or later? Maria would expect some sort of communication, if it 
were only announcing his address. A love letter! What if she 
should expect a love letter? Perhaps he had better take the bull 
by the horns at once. What he had to do would not be facilitated 
by delay. 

He mooned about the hotel rather drearily, then he strolled 
the streets in an unseeing, listless way, and then he made up his 
mind to write the fateful letter. 

The gist, when finished, was much what Mrs. Brentwood had 
suggested, worded as delicately as possible ; but he was more lavish 
in his offer of ‘compensation’ than even Mrs. Brentwood would 
have been. When he had completed his composition he read and 
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reread it. It was not a production he could feel any pride in, 
however taken. He was only anxious to modify the meanness 
where he could. When he had improved and reimproved upon 
it, and had begun to doubt if the improvements were improvements, 
he sent it off, and waited with what composure he could summon 
for Maria’s answer. When the post that might have brought her 
reply passed with none he became uneasy. What was her course of 
action going to be? Would she insist on his fulfilling his promise, 
or would her dignity be too much wounded for her to make any reply 
at allat present? If she overwhelmed him with reproaches it was 
only what he deserved ; indeed, he would feel himself let off easily. 

It came at last, when he was finding the suspense well-nigh 

unbearable, notwithstanding an encouraging letter from Bill’s in- 
defatigable little wife. His fingers trembled like a nervous school- 
girl’s as he tore the envelope open. He glanced over the contents, 
then cooled down in a measure and mastered them more slowly. 
The letter was not quite what he had expected. There were no 
wild, hysterical reproaches, no excited upbraidings. No! it was 
more a lawyer-like document. Certainly a man of the law had 
had his finger in it. Joshua realised the fact with intense and 
unbounded relief. To do with a business man and not an hysterical 
and ill-used woman braced his whole nature and made a different 
man of him. Another man than Joshua might have felt inclined 
to stagger at the magnitude of required ‘compensation,’ for ‘all 
that Miss Tebbs had suffered through Mr. Grenfell’s ill-judged 
proposal,’ but Joshua experienced only relief. Was he really to 
be extricated from the dreadful dilemma in which he found him- 
self? It wasrather hard at first to realise the good news. Maria, 
about whom he had woven so much romantic interest not so very 
long ago, Maria was willing to accept a round sum in lieu of his 
care and his homeand himself. Lucky indeed for him that Maria 
had nothing of the romantic about her. 

He perused the welcome letter many times. Life had some- 
how taken on a different hue since its receipt. The servants in 
the hotel must have noticed it. His step was more elastic. The 
sombre Englishman was not so sad-eyed. Obviously he had had 
good tidings. By-and-by he realised there was no longer cause to 
exile himself longer. He would write to Maria, and he would 
write—no, he might even wire to Mrs. Brentwood—that would be 
quicker, and then he might go back to London. Back to London! 
He felt ten good years younger as he travelled back to Calais. 
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There is, perhaps, no sensation so rejuvenating as relief from the 
removal of some impending calamity. 

What a sense of luxury to get into London smoke and darkness, 
to drive through the familiar lighted streets! Home had never 
seemed so much home to him before as it did now. He dwelt 
pleasantly on the familiar rooms, he was specially benignant in 
his manner to Thomas, and he lounged away the evening in a sort 
of delightful imagining. They were not connected imaginings. 
He touched superficially here and there on bits of topics, just 
skimmed the surface of thoughts that used to please him, and 
whose indulgence for some time back he had felt obliged to deny 
himself. 

He did not go to Cleveland Square, although he would have 
liked to do so. He was deterred by something of the feeling 
that we have in being caught smiling immediately after a funeral. 
It seemed to him that it would be more decent to wait till to- 
morrow. He would by that time have composed himself to a 
more suitable frame of mind. He would be able to exercise more 
self-control, and it would be more seemly. 

He had written to Maria from Paris, acceding to all her 
demands, and he felt wonderfully free and light-hearted as he 
went forth next morning. Everything was different—everything 
brighter. He did not do much business that day, and he felt its 
hours long, as we do when forced to fill them with what our heart 
is not in. As soon as he could, he made his way to Cleveland 
Square and to his good genius. On the way there he told himself 
that he must be subdued and circumspect, not buoyant. He must 
not exhibit too much unseemly relief. 

The servant said Mrs. Brentwood was at home, and Joshua 
went in briskly. She rose from her davenport as he entered. 

‘It is all right,’ she said, extending her hand and smiling. ‘I 
am so glad.’ 

He was not sure how to accept congratulations offered on so 
delicate a subject, but he pressed her hand in return and said 
‘ Thank you,’ and tried to infuse a tinge of mournfulness into his 
smile. 

‘She accepted your offer ?’ she asked, not pretending to beat 
about the bush. 

‘She accepted my offer,’ he said. 

‘Wise woman,’ she returned; and then she sat down and 
poured him out some tea and did not speak again for a time. 
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‘She is going to live with the niece,’ she went on. ‘So much 
I have found out. And you have made her ample provision, I 
think. You have nothing now with which to reproach yourself. 
I think her reply to you was sufficient to show you that there was 
no heart wound to her.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joshua, very willing to be re-established in his own 
esteem. Mrs. Brentwood had such a delightful, comfortable under- 
standing of him. He began to feel soothed and to expand. 

Meantime Mrs. Brentwood considered him, She had motives 
for her thoughtful consideration of her visitor. She was thinking 
her own thoughts, but she did not wish to frustrate plans by being 
too precipitate. She would bide her time. There was a note 
speeding to Britton Vicarage which was the result of past serious 
consideration. But she did not mean by any means to impart the 
fact to her visitor. 

Joshua went away by-and-by, before Bill came home, but 
not before he had fixed an evening not far distant to dine at 
Cleveland Square. . 

‘I have asked Esther,’ Mrs. Brentwood said later to her 
husband, and she tried to look innocent and unconscious. ‘It 
is not a nice idea to think of that pretty girl vegetating in the 
country. It is a sort of duty one owes to one’s unmarried friends 
to see that they do not waste their sweetness on the desert air.’ 

Bill laughed rather loudly. He was even apt to be boisterous 
on occasion, but Mary did not resent it. 

‘My dear child,’ he said, ‘ what shall you do when at last you 
have got Joshua to run in double harness? Your mission in life 
will be gone.’ But there were times when Mary was not to be 
penetrated by chaff. 

Esther came. I do not pretend to know what inducements 
were held out for her to accept the invitation, but she came. And 
Joshua saw her, as little Mrs. Brentwood intended he should, and 
gradually a certain picture that had used to have possession of 
him was reconstructed in his imagination, and the central figure 
that had been displaced was promoted again to the place of 
honour. I do not know that he was conscious of what went on 
in his mind. He only knew that it was delightful to continue 
those small dinners at the Brentwoods’—only knew that there was 
a flavour, a piquancy, about the partie carrée that had somehow 
not belonged to the trio—only knew that Esther grew prettier 
and more unexpectedly brilliant every time he met her—only 
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knew that she seemed still striving after an explanation of those 
problems that had used to puzzle her. From that there was but 
a step to wonder if perhaps he could give her something that 
would smooth life—that would make easier of attainment all the 
things she seemed to be eager about. And then, because in her 
he saw all that had seemed to him to be wanting in Maria, he 
formed the resolution to ask her. He did not consult Mrs. Brent- 
wood this time. He knew instinctively that he had her on his 
side, and, strangely enough, the faculty of perception seemed to 
have developed lately in him. 

He was perhaps a little precipitate, if the term could be 
applied in connection with anything that had lengthened itself 
out as his intentions had done, when he did at last propose. 
Perhaps there was wanting romance both of place and time when 
he made his proposal. They were standing before a picture in 
the Royal Academy. Esther was fond of pictures. The rooms 
were not so full as usual. It was verging on lunch-hour. Mrs. 
Brentwood had gone to meet her husband in the corridor, accord- 
ing to promise. 

‘ That is very like the country about my home,’ she remarked. 
‘Will you look up the name, please? I feel sure I recognise the 
place.’ 

Joshua did as he was asked, and gave the name, which, how- 
ever, was so vague as to leave Esther still in doubt. 

‘I shall be going home soon, now,’ she said later, in answer to 
a remark of his. ‘You cannot think how absolutely still life 
there is, after the bustle of town.’ 

Joshua was startled. It was what he had been afraid of, this 
announcement of her sudden going. 

‘Not surely soon ?’ he said; ‘you have only been in town a 
few days.’ 

‘Ten,’ she said, and Joshua thought he detected a little regret- 
ful tone in her voice. It seemed to carry him off his head a little. 

‘Don’t go,’ he said, in a voice that had some pleading in it. 
‘I want you to stay.’ 

She looked up, a little startled at the disjointed words. A 
faint tinge came into her cheeks, and a light of comprehension 
into her eyes. 

‘I want you to marry me,’ he said again. ‘I have wanted to 
ask you for long. It wanted courage. You are young and—and 
—-I am old,’ 
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The words came out in jerks. It was the old sore point. He 
did not know how she might regard the disparity. 

‘That is nothing,’ she said gently, the flush deepening on her 
cheeks ; ‘ besides, you do not know—I am not so young after all— 
I was twenty-eight last birthday.’ 

She looked up at him and laughed, and he looked down on 
her and he laughed too. He could not help it. It was not that 
he saw anything humorous or witty in her rejoinder, only from 
sheer light-heartedness. And while they were in this pleasurable 
state the Brentwoods joined them. Mary did not say anything, 
but she saw a good deal. In fact, she may be said to have seen 
it all before lunch was over. Bill saw nothing. Men are made 
of denser material. 

When they were at home at Cleveland Square, Esther said to 
her friend : 

‘He has asked me.’ 

And Mrs. Brentwood said simply, ‘I am so glad!’ and they 
kissed as women have a way of doing on an occasion of the sort. 
If little Mrs. Brentwood felt a small glow of self-congratulation 
go through her, it is not on the whole surprising. Nor is it 
astonishing that she felt Bill’s praise, in the shape of ‘ You are a 
clever little woman, and no mistake!’ not altogether unmerited. 

Joshua travelled home to the vicarage with his betrothed, and 
there he was duly inspected. I am bound to say he was the sort 
of bridegroom—substantial, generous—to delight a somewhat care- 
ful and troubled father-in-law, rather than prospective, romance- 
loving sisters ; but on closer acquaintance they too were won over 
to take a very favourable view of Joshua. They found that Joshua 
meant the attainment of much that had hitherto been to them 
unattainable. 

As for Joshua, he married his bride from the vicarage, and 
then lhe took her home to De Vere Gardens, and he found himself 
content. It was a curious process, this putting into concrete form, as 
it were, what had been hitherto a series of abstract pictures in his 
own brain. That was the way in which he regarded his entrance 
on the new life that Esther’s presence seemed to create. It is 
safe to say that in this new life which Esther’s presence, and 
Esther’s companionship, and Esther’s sympathy opened to him 
as much of his dreams was fulfilled as usually falls to any of us 
in this world of fluctuations, and disappointments, and prose. 
A, FRASER ROBERTSON. 
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AT THE REPORTERS’ TABLE. 


THE newspaper reporter is ubiquitous. He turns up everywhere 
with his note-book and pencil—at political meetings, flower shows, 
cattle markets, art exhibitions, in the police courts, at coroners’ 
inquests, bazaars, religious festivals, in the civil and criminal law 
courts, at meetings of local boards, at weddings and funerals. 
No one sees more than he of the inner life of the town or district 
in which he discharges his functions. He is brought into intimate 
touch with all sorts of phases of human nature. He is a favoured 
spectator of the comedy and drama of human endeavour. He sits 
in a front seat in the theatre of life, and, instead of having to pay 
for that seat, he is paid for occupying it, for he is the eyes and 
ears of the community, the contemporary historian of the time. 
He is consequently a most important member of the staff of the 
newspaper to which he is attached. The bulk of the news matter 
of every journal, and perhaps its most interesting portion, is 
supplied by the reporters. 

Macaulay has been well described as ‘the father of picturesque 
reporting.’ He is the favourite author—and rightly, I think—of 
young reporters who desire the gift of clear, vivid, and strenuous 
expression. But some of them try to improve upon the master 
in the acquirement and use of a copious and florid vocabulary. 
They cannot bring themselves to chronicle even the simplest facts 
and occurrences which come their way in plain but appropriate 
words. Equipping themselves with a stock of adjectives before 
which Macaulay must hang his diminished head, they describe 
the most commonplace events with a marvellous redundancy of 
grandiose language. Many of these efforts at fine writing are 
very amusing. The following gems recently appeared in an 
Inverness paper : 


WEATHER.—The state of the weather of late has been emphatically hyemal. 
On Monday and Tuesday evenings the atmospheric climax seemed reached in a 
storm that was simply hysterical in its vengeance. An amalgamation of rain, 
sleet, and hail fell in vertical showers and with furious energy. Notwithstanding 
this the crops are looking charming, and a current of milder air is now passing 
over the district. 

DRAINAGE AT FortTROSE.—The committee of drainage supervision, in the 
zeal of their recently bestowed prerogatives, have been making vespertine tours 
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found inevitable. Reprimands, however, are seldom palatable, and even epi- 
demical prognostications fail to give the desired impetus in certain quarters, 
The committee, however, has taken as its parole, ‘Perfect sanitation, and that 
instanter,’ and so, despite wind and weather and gynecian interference, they are 
leading the town captive to hygienic laws. 

Indeed, the weather, which is so fruitful a topic of conversa- 
tion with all, affords the young reporter the opportunities for his 
most ambitious flights of word painting. One poetic and romantic 
young man began his description of a ploughing match for a rural 
paper with the following passage: ‘ Yesterday morning the angels 
rustled their wings at the hour when Aurora goes forth to fulfil 
her mission, and the earth was covered with a fleecy mantle of 
white.’ But the prosaic editor ran his inexorable blue pencil 
through the line, and wrote instead, ‘Snow fell yesterday 
morning.’ 

Editors nowadays will not, as a rule, have any writing of this 
ludicrous description. They insist upon the use of plain, simple 
English words appropriate to the plain, simple occurrences re- 
corded in theircolumns, It isonly in some of the local weekly or 
bi-weekly papers in the provinces that the indulgence in gushing, 
lofty, and gorgeous expressions—once the common practice even 
in metropolitan journalism—has survived. I have heard that the 
reporters’ room of a certain provincial newspaper contains the 
following instructions, which the reporters are expected to follow 
in the preparation of copy: 


All brides are ‘lovely, beautiful, and accomplished,’ except they be old 
widows, and then they are ‘amiable and cultivated’ All merchants who 
advertise are ‘enterprising, wide-awake, and a credit to our town;’ the names 
of those who do not advertise must not on any consideration appear in our 
paper. All our lawyers are ‘worthy of a place on the Bench.’ Young lawyers 
are ‘promising and silver-tongued.’ Doctors are ‘eminent.’ Farmers are ‘highly 
intelligent.’ Clergymen are ‘ respected,’ or ‘revered.’ Under no circumstances 
must these rules be broken.—A. B. C., Editor and Proprietor, 


‘This will never do,’ said the editor of one of those provincial 
journals to a new reporter. ‘You say that the man was killed. 
That is too tame. You should have said that “he was crushed 
into a shapeless mass,” or “‘ his reeking corpse presented a ghastly 
sight.” Then you make the bald statement that “the doctor was 
not needed.” ‘The services of the physician were not called 
into requisition ”—that’s how you should have put it. That’s 
journalism, that is. Then you say nothing of the “ sickening 
spectacle,” and you are painfully neglectful of the fact that ‘the 


of the royal burgh. In some specially noxious instances severe censure has been . 
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man’s features were distorted out of all semblance of humanity,” 
and you haven’t a word to say of “scattered fragments,” or of 
“blood,” or “ bruises,” or of “‘ screams of the horrified spectators.” 
Then you forgot to mention what might have happened had the 
accident occurred ten minutes earlier. No, it will never do. 
Journalism has no use for you, young man,’ 

It was in a newspaper controlled by an editor of the old school 
that I recently read the following description of the burning of a 
shop in a country village : 

The water seemed to spur the fire to wilder deeds, The flames and the smoke 
rolled higher and higher, and the scene became luridly, awfully magnificent 
beyond tottering words’ power to paint. It was a canto of Dante’s ‘Inferno’ 
acted in all its fiery pomp and splendour. Banners of flame would now be waved 
out by dark smoke-hands; then ten million curling little pennons of the fire 
would hiss and flutter, then vanish, and a great, reeling tower of smoke, whose 
darkness was stabbed and spangled with flames and sparks, would fill the scene, 
while all around the surrounding buildings grimly shot back from reflecting 
surfaces a crimson greeting, and up in the far-off sky the out-glistened stars 


turned pale for shame, and the moon through the drifted smoke glowed like a 
bowl of blood. 


The writer could not have struck a grander or more super- 
lative note were he describing the destruction by fire of Rome or 
London. 

But, as I have said, the average editor cannot stand the 
tendency of the young reporter to describe all his ducks as swans. 
I have heard of an editor who suggested to a young reporter a 
change in his florid style in the following letter : 


In promulgating your esoteric cogitations and in articulating your superficial 
sentimentalities and amicable, philosophical, or psychological observations, 
beware of platitudinous ponderosity. Let your conversational communication 
possess a Clarified conciseness, a compacted comprehensibleness, a coalescent 
consistency, and a concatenated cogency. Eschew all conglomeration of flatu- 
lent garrulity, jejune babblement, and asinine affectation. Let your extempo- 
raneous descantings and unpremeditated expatiation have intelligibility and 
veracious vivacity without rhodomontade or thrasonical bombast. Sedulously 
avoid all polysyllabic profundity, pompous prolixity, psittaceous vacuity, ventri- 
loquial verbosity, and vaniloquent vapidity. Shun double entendre, prurient 
jocosity, and pestiferous profanity, obscurant or apparent. In other words, talk 
plainly, briefly, naturally, sensibly, purely, and truthfully. Keep from slang; 
don’t put on airs; say what you mean; mean what you say; and don’t use big 
words. 


The young reporter took the hint, and wrote thereafter in a 
more sober style. 

Verbosity and misapplication of terms have even a more 
amusing effect when displayed in the writing of headings to news 
22—2 
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paragraphs. One- reporter who was commissioned to describe 
a military funeral gave his report the following headline: 
‘Funeral of the Remains of a Late Deceased Military Officer.’ 
Another headed a description of a collision between a steam tug 
and a sailing boat thus: ‘ Dastardly Conduct of a Steam Tug.’ 

Many are the humorous errors and quaint expressions for 
which the young and inexperienced reporter is also responsible, 
The account of ‘The funeral of the remains of a late deceased 
military officer’ thus concluded: ‘The body of the deceased 
gentleman was followed to the grave by a silent and deeply 
sympathising audience.’ I have read in a description of a shower 
of rain in an Irish newspaper the following delicious sentence : 
‘The heavy rain-drops varied in size from a shilling to eighteen- 
pence.’ <A boy was found dead, hanging from a rope in a room 
of the house in which he lived in a provincial town. The 
reporter thus finished up his account of the affair: ‘It is believed 
that the deceased put the rope round his neck as a joke, and 
found when too late that he had made a fatal mistake.’ A young 
reporter'was sent to describe ‘a penny reading’ in Dublin. ‘On 
the whole,’ he wrote, ‘the entertainment was the most mirth- 
provoking and soul-stirring that could be had for the money.’ 
A poor old reporter in the same city, who had been reduced by 
drink to very wretched circumstances, sent to the ‘Freeman’s 
Journal’.an account of a suicide which thus concluded: ‘No 
motive can be assigned for the rash act, as when the man was 
picked up the sum of 73d. was found in his pocket.’ The old 
journalist could not understand a man committing suicide with 
the price of three whiskeys in his possession. 

Some years ago, at a public dinner at Norwich, the toast of 
‘The Press’ was given by Mr. Chamberlain. In the course of his 
speech the right hon. gentleman said: ‘I have heard that 
towards the end of the last century there was a man of the name 
of Woodfall who used to publish debates. And how did he do it ? 
It is said that he used to go to the House of Commons, listen 
attentively, with his face in his hands, to what passed, go home, 
drink two pots of porter, go to bed, get up next morning, and, 
from his dreams and his recollections, make out what he called a 
report of a debate. Now it is quite marvellous to see the accu- 
racy with which debates in the House of Commons are reported. 
I once, as many others have done, began to learn shorthand; but 
I confess that I found two difficulties which turned out to be quite 
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insurmountable. The one was to write it, and the next~—and 
greatest—was to read it when it was written.’ 

The difficulty of reading their shorthand notes is a situation 
with which most reporters are occasionally brought face to face. 
The subject of the speech or lecture is perhaps unfamiliar, difficult, 
and complicated, the speaker is rapid, jerky, and not very coherent. 
The meeting over, the reporter, heavy at heart, hies him to the 
newspaper office. He opens his note-book. Yes, there is the 
discourse, with all its unanswerable arguments, its masterly logic, 
its glowing periods, But how tangled, how inscrutable it all 
appears! It is a confusing jumble of tiny dots and strokes, 
curves and circles. And oh! the misery of struggling to unlock 
its secret, to decipher its meaning! What mental worry is often 
involved in the effort of transcribing these shorthand hieroglyphics 
into longhand ! 

The compositor is unfairly charged with the perpetration of 
the curious and amusing mistakes which appear in our Press. 
These blunders are traceable to all departments of newspaper 
work ; but the reporting department, perhaps, more than any other, 
gives scope and opportunity for bungling, owing to the wide 
variety of its interests and the high pressure, the race against 
time, at which its work is necessarily produced. In the first place, 
phonography often leads its votaries into ugly pitfalls. It is a 
system of writing by sound. The reporter takes down each word as 
it comes from the lips of the speaker, not according to its spelling, 
but according to its pronunciation. One defect of the system is 
that, as several words have exactly the same outline, there is a 
liability to transcribe one word for another. For instance, a pro- 
fessor in a lecture described the economic world as ‘a chaos of 
discordant and conflicting atoms, with only a superficial and 
deceptive resemblance to peace.’ Next morning one of the news- 
papers made him speak of the economic world as ‘a chaos of 
discordant and conflicting demons!’ ‘Atoms’ and ‘demons’ 
have practically the same outline; hence the mistake. 

Mishearings by the reporters also lead to ludicrous mistakes. 
‘What do the Italians want?’ asked John Bright, in a speech 
delivered during the movement for Italian unity. ‘They want to 
be a nation.’ The answer was given in one morning paper as 
‘They want to be mm Asia.’ Another political orator was re- 
presented as having declared that ‘England was getting further 
and further from the Land of Promise,’ when he had only deplored 
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our retrogression from ‘ the van of progress,’ A highly respectable 
witness, who was examined before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in regard to a railway scheme, was asked, ‘ Is 
your father a partner in the Low Moor Works?’ to which he 
replied in the affirmative. In one report of the evidence this 
version of the question and answer appeared: ‘Is your father a 
pauper in the Low Moor Workhouse?’ ‘ Yes,’ 

Members of Parliament and other speakers at public meetings 
feel aggrieved occasionally at the extent to which the reports of 
their speeches are compressed in the newspapers. But really 
they are, as a rule, more indebted to the reporters for what they 
omit than for what they publish. Only reporters know what 
absurd and silly things are said at public meetings, and how often 
incoherent, rambling, and ungrammatical are some of the remarks 
of even popular and well-known speakers. Several years ago a 
Member of Parliament, who complained in the House of Com- 
mons of having been misrepresented by a newspaper report, took 
occasion to find fault with the reporters for their habit of com- 
pressing the speeches, A verbatim report of his remarks was 
taken, and the reporters retaliated by sending him a proof of 
what he had actually said. Here is a passage from it: ‘The 
reporters ought not to judge—the reporters ought not to be the 
ones to judge of what is important—not to say what should be 
left’ out—but—the Member can only judge of what is important. 
As I speak—as the reports—as. what I say is reported sometimes, 
no one—nobody can understand from the reports—as they are 
given—what it is what I mean. So it strikes me that certain 
matters are often not given and left out—that things that appear 
of importance are left out—which is not what the speakers desire. 
Mere points are reported—I mean—to make a brief statement— 
brief points—what the reporters think of interest are given and 
reported to a brief extent.’ 

By judicious condensation, by correcting grammatical errors, 
by rounding off angularities, the reporters make the speeches 
delivered at public meetings presentable, and capable of being 
read with interest, at the same time retaining as far as possible 
the individual vocabulary or the form and impress of the speaker’s 
mind. The faculty of intuitively seizing upon the essential 
features of any occurrence and the important points of a speech 
or lecture is necessary to the making of a good reporter. Most of 
our political oratory lends itself to easy condensation, But it 
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is a common experience of every reporter to be directed, on his 
return to the office with his notes, to ‘boil down’ into half a 
column an able speech or lecture, every word of which, were 
space available, would be worthy of reproduction. Then comes 
the question for the reporter, ‘What must I retain?’ ‘ What 
shall I reject?’ A story is told in journalistic circles of a young 
and inexperienced reporter who had a comical notion of what was 
meant by condensation. On returning from a meeting he was 
asked by the editor how much he had got, and, displaying about 
twenty leaves of his note-book covered with shorthand notes, 
replied, ‘That much. It would make about two columns.’ ‘Two 
columns!’ exclaimed the editor. ‘We can’t take more than half 
that at the outside.’ ‘ Very well,’ said the reporter ; and, counting 
the pages of his note-book and putting his thumb in the middle, 
he added, ‘Then which half shall I give?’ To that reporter it 
seemed a matter of indifference whether the column placed at his 
disposal should be filled by the first half or the last half of the 
speech! It is this ‘ cutting down’ or ‘ boiling down’ or reducing 
into the most concentrated form the statements of a speaker that 
tests the intelligence, the taste, and the skill of the reporter. He 
is often called upon to put the pith of a speech which would fill 
two columns into a quarter of a column, and this condensed report 
—to be well done—must convey to its readers an epitome of the 
speaker’s views and the arguments by which they were supported, 
with some idea of the language or literary dress in which they 
were advanced. 

Proficiency in shorthand writing is not, therefore, all that is 
required to discharge the duties of a reporter. The ability to 
report a speech verbatim is certainly necessary to the making of 
a capable reporter, but other qualifications are required. A man 
may be able to take a note of a speech and reproduce it accurately 
word for word, and yet turn out a bad failure in this department 
of journalism, A young reporter, who shared in the popular fallacy 
that, knowing shorthand, he was fully equipped for his work was 
sent to report a political meeting. He returned to the office late 
in the night with a sad countenance, The sub-editor asked him 
to get the report ready immediately, as it was nearly time to go 
to press. ‘There will not be any report of that meeting,’ was the 
answer. ‘ Why not?’ queried the sub-editor. ‘There was not any 
meeting,’ replied the young reporter; ‘it broke up in a big row, 
and the chairman was chucked under the table.’ It would be an 
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unnecessary outrage on propriety for me to fill up here the ‘ . 


‘ i * which rushed in a torrent from the lips of the 
amazed and indignant sub-editor, who would have gladly given i 
far more space to a spicy description of the ‘chucking’ of the 7 
chairman under the table than to a report of that gentleman’s 
speech, It is the ability to seize on a fresh bit of information, or 
a vital thought in a speech or lecture, or the striking or dramatic 
feature of an incident or a scene, that is the test of the reporter. 

Some reporters have this ‘ journalistic instinct,’ as it is called, 
abnormally developed. They are ever on the look-out for 
‘copy.’ One of them called to see the young lady he was court- 
ing one Sunday evening. She met him at the door with a / 
colourless face. ‘Oh, Tom!’ she cried, in an agitated voice, ‘ we 
have had such a scare! Ma was coming downstairs, and she 
caught her foot in the carpet and went the whole length——’ 
‘Hold on!’ shouted the excited youth, diving nervously into his 
hip-pocket for his note-book, while he whipped out a pencil from 
another recess. ‘Now, go on! go on, Matilda! go on, but be : 
calm! For Heaven’s sake becalm! Kill her?’ ‘ Gracious, no!’ 
‘Break her back? Crush her skull? Be calm, be calm! For i 
the sake of the “ Morning Gazette” be calm!’ ‘Why, Tom,’ !) 
gasped the girl, frightened by his impetuosity, ‘it wasn’t serious. 
It was > ©Wasn’t serious?’ he gasped in turn. ‘Do you 
mean to say she didn’t break anything after all that fuss?’ 
‘Why, certainly not. She never hurt herself a bit.’ ‘ Well,’ 
ejaculated the young man, with an expression of disgust on his 
face, as he sadly restored the book and pencil to their places, 
‘that’s all a woman knows about business.’ 

The life of a reporter is, on the whole, pleasant, owing to the 
variety of its occupation—the experiences of strange phases of 
human nature which it brings, its whimsical adventures, and its 
occasional perils. The reporter has often to risk life and limb in 
the crushes of immense crowds, in street riots, in Parliamentary 
contests, in the tumult of meetings in halls attended by rowdy 
political rivals. Ignorant mobs are apt to identify the reporter 
with the views expressed in the editorial columns of his news- 
paper, with which, of course, he has no more to do than the man 
in the moon. I represented the ‘Freeman’s Journal’ (Dublin) 
in the terrible Orange riots in Belfast in 1886, after the introduc- 
tion of Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill; and being recognised 
one night in the Shanklin Road, the centre of the Orange district, 
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by a group of rioters, I was badly beaten. They laughed to scorn 
my protestation that I had as little to do as they had with the 
writing of the leading articles, in which they had been referred to 
in uncomplimentary terms. As they could not lay their hands on 
the editor in Dublin, they grimly decided to ‘ have it out’ with me. 
Another reporter was sent down from Dublin to relieve me during 
the fortnight I was confined to my hotel in Belfast ; and the pub- 
lication of rude remarks in the leading articles went on all the same. 
‘The Orange ruffians,’ the editor wrote, paraphrasing the well-known 
saying of an Irish landlord, ‘are mistaken if they think they can 
intimidate us by murdering our reporters.’ A colleague of mine 
was once set upon by a group of excited females as he emerged 
from an Irish courthouse, and had his hat smashed and clothes 
torn. He had been mistaken for the defendant in a breach of 
promise action. The late Colonel North, presiding at a meeting 
of the shareholders of the Londonderry Mine, in the City, a few 
years ago, stated, as evidence of his confidence in the concern, that 
he had bought 15,000 shares in the property, and, taking up the 
huge bundle of certificates which lay beside him, flung it to the 
journalists sitting below him, with the remark, ‘There, you can see 
them.’ The bundle alighted heavily on the head of one of the 
reporters who was bent over his note-book assiduously taking 
notes of the speech; and on recovering from his momentary 
bewilderment he flung the certificates back at the Chairman, 
though not with so good an aim, for the papers fell harmlessly over 
the Colonel ina shower. Not long ago a young reporter attended a 
Salvation Army meeting professionally. As he was walking up 
the hall a ‘ lassie’ stopped him and asked him the usual question, 
‘Are you saved?’ ‘Oh, no, I’m a reporter!’ he replied in a spirit 
of intense self-abnegation. What right had he to any of the 
luxuriousness of religion ? 

The ‘ Morning News’ of Belfast had, some years ago, a slight 
difference with the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Armagh. His 
Grace was announced to preach one Sunday at the consecration of a 
new church in the county of Armagh, and, desirous of conciliating 
him, the ‘ Morning News’ sent a special reporter to ‘ do’ the cere- 
monies, including a full report of the Archbishcp’s sermon. The 
reporter was, unhappily, late forthe sermon. However, he thought 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining the manuscript from the 
Archbishop. But his Grace was not going to help out of a diffi- 


culty the representative of a newspaper which had offended him. 
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He refused to give the manuscript. The reporter’s position was 
desperate ; he knew he would be disgraced at the office if he 
failed to supply a report of the sermon. As he passed through 
the hall, on his way out of the presbytery—after his unsuccessful 
interview with his Grace—he espied under a table the purple bag 
of the Archbishop. Unobserved, he pounced upon it, and to his 
exceeding joy, found the desired manuscript. Next morning the 
‘Morning News’ came out with a graphic description of the cere- 
monies, and, what it prized much more, a four-column report of 
the Archbishop’s sermon. But its joy was short-lived. Next day 
it had to publish the humiliating announcement that his Grace 
had delivered no such sermon! In fact, the published address 
was the amateurish effort of a young ecclesiastical student in the 
College of the Archdiocese, which the Archbishop had placed in 
his bag to read in connection with the awarding of some prizes ! 

Two American reporters, after witnessing and describing some 
sensational event, were racing home with their copy to New York 
by the same express train. But on the way the train collided 
with another, and a dreadful smash was the result, many of the 
unfortunate passengers being killed. Darkness added to the 
horror of the catastrophe, and the horrors of darkness were soon 
intensified by the terrors of flames. In the midst of this awful 
scene of carnage and chaos two uninjured passengers, groping 
about as if in the eager search for something or some one, bumped up 
against one another. ‘Who are you ?’ said one of these searchers 
to the other. ‘Me? Why,I’m the reporter of the ‘‘ Tomahawk,” 
and bless me if I wasn’t just groping about to find your mangled 
corpse in order to get hold of your copy.’ ‘ Well, I’m blessed!’ 
returned the other, he of the ‘Bludgeon,’ ‘if I wasn’t doing the 
very same thing with you.’ Luckily, things are not so bad on 
our side of the Atlantic, but our reporters have often to exercise 
considerable ingenuity and audacity to save the newspapers they 
represent from being ‘stuck’ or beaten by rivals. 

One morning, during the Land League agitation, Mr. Parnell 
left Dublin by the early mail train for Roscommon to address a 
meeting. On arriving in the town he received a telegram from 
Dublin which ran: ‘ Missed mail train. Will get down at three 
o'clock. Postpone meeting till I arrive.-Healy.’ Mr. Parnell 
was pleased to learn that Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P., was coming down ; 
delighted, too, were the local promoters of the demonstration, and 
the meeting was gladly postponed for a few hours. At three 
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o’clock the railway station and its approaches were thronged with 
people, with bands and banners, and the train from Dublin steamed 
in amid terrific cheering for ‘Tim Healy.’ The train pulled up, 
a carriage door opened, and the local reception committee rushed 
to it, when out stepped ‘Healy ’—but it was not Mr. T. M. 
Healy, M.P. It was Mr. W. Wallace Healy, a well-known 
reporter on the staff of the ‘Irish Times.’ He had been ‘ marked’ 
for the Roscommon meeting, had missed the mail train, it was 
most important that his paper should havea report of Mr. Parnell’s 
speech—hence the telegram. 

There is another funny story of a reporter’s telegram—English 
this time—current in journalistic circles. In the days when 
executions were still public, a London reporter was commissioned 
to attend the hanging of a man in a provincial town. He had 
often seen an execution, and he thought he could describe this 
one very well without going to the trouble and expense of a jour- 
ney to the provinces. All he required was the fact that the execu- 
tion had actually come off, and he could easily arrange to obtain 
that. Well,an immense crowd gathered in front of the gaol that 
morning to see the hanging. But after the unfortunate wretch had 
been pinioned, and the cap drawn over his face, a shout was raised 
on the outskirts of the throng: ‘A reprieve! a reprieve !’ and sure 
enough a little telegraph boy waving a buff envelope was passed 
over the heads of the people to the prison door. The Sheriff 
directed the hangman to suspend operations, and to remove the 
cap from the man’s face. Imagine the feelings of the unhappy 
wretch thus brought back from the very threshold of eternity ! 
The Sheriff opened the telegram, read it, and then with a gesture 
of indignation crumpled it up in his hand, and bade the hangman 
proceed with his awful task. The telegram ran: ‘ High Sheriff, 
Blanktown Prison.—Wire whether execution was carried out. 
Reply prepaid.—Johnson, Office, London.’ 

The list of names of prominent persons at meetings often give 
a good deal of trouble to the representatives of the Press. The 
experienced reporter knows, for instance, that he cannot be too 
particular in testing the accuracy of the surnames and initials; 
for, as the letters of complaint to editors show, few things seem to 
annoy some persons more than the publication of incorrect versions 
of their names. One Irish reporter whom I know had a passion 
for being accurate in small details. He was present at the execu- 
tion of a sailor named Smith, within the walls of Cork Prison, for 
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mutiny on the high seas ; and, as there was a doubt as to the way 
the convict spelled his name, my friend left the group of journal- 
ists assembled in the prison yard, as the melancholy procession 
was slowly winding its way to the scaffold amid the prayers of the 
chaplain, and, tapping the condemned man on the shoulder, said : 
‘ Excuse me, please, but do you spell your name with an “i” or 
a “ y ” ? b] 

As a rule, ‘the gentlemen of the Press’ who sit at the re- 
porters’ table at political meetings do not allow their opinions or 
sentiments to tempt them beyond their duty, which is to give 
a fair and impartial record of the doings and sayings of others. I 
remember a colleague on the Press who was asked at some public 
inquiry how reporters managed to ascertain the exact attendance 
at political meetings, and replied with sly humour, ‘ Well, I 
believe we guess it ; and if it be a meeting of our opponents we 
divide the number by two ; and if it be a meeting of our friends we 
multiply it by four.’ 

I doubt, however, if that view prevails to any great extent 
among reporters. They are as a class rather indifferent politi- 
cians. The strongest and most unswerving party man is the 
man who never reads the speeches of the other side. The 
reporters have to listen to and record the arguments of the rival 
sections in politics. They see the good points and the weak points 
ofall parties, and therefore they become the enthusiastic supporters 
of noparty. They have also occasionally to endure some discomfort 
and ill-usage from all sides indiscriminately. When the mob ata 
noisy and disorderly political meeting attacks the platform they 
toss aside or sweep over the reporters at the reporters’ table without 
inquiring whether they represent Liberal or Conservative papers. 
After the declaration of the poll ina recent Parliamentary election 
in London which resulted in a victory for the Conservatives, the 
‘Daily News’ reporter met the ‘Standard’ representative and con- 
gratulated him on the success of his party. ‘Yes,’ was the reply; 
‘but I have lost my watch!’ ‘ Great Scot!’ exclaimed the ‘ Daily 
News’ reporter, ‘so have I!’ The thief was decidedly impartial 
in his political leanings. 

Lord Rosebery, while making a speech some little time back in a 
Northern town, was interrupted in a comical way by an old Scottish 
reporter who was noted for his brusqueness of manner. The 
building in which the meeting was held was packed to suffocation. 
At the reporters’ table sat this old reporter among younger 
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colleagues of a different type. Moisture soon gathered on the 
pillars and glass roof of the hall, and at length began to trickle 
down. Lord Rosebery was very solemn as he approached his 
peroration ; and the meeting, under the glamour of his eloquence, 
sat hushed in concentrated attention. All at once a drop of moisture 
detached itself from the glass roof and fell with a splash on the 
bald head of the old reporter. ‘Wha’s that sputtin’?’ he de- 
manded in a loud and indignant Scottish accent. The audience 
burst into such a roar of laughter that it was some time before 
the noble lord could proceed. This story affords an illustration of 
the indifference to the most exalted flights of our political orators 
which familiarity often breeds in the old and seasoned reporter. 

But in Ireland the reporters do not always escape the spell of 
the eloquence of the speakers they have to report. Some years 
ago I attended professionally an Irish political meeting in the 
East End of London, which was addressed by Mr, William O’Brien, 
who shortly before had been released from prison. The moment 
Mr. O’Brien appeared on the platform one of the reporters ex- 
citedly sprang up on the table, to the amazement and con- 
sternation of all the other journalists, and, facing the audience, 
wildly cheered and waved his handkerchief. He was the 
representative of the ‘ Freeman’s Journal,’ Dublin. During Mr. 
O’Brien’s speech the Irish reporter seemed so spellbound by its 
oratorical flights that it was with difficulty he could take notes ; 
and, indeed, at the approach of the peroration, he flung down 
his pencil and with rapture on his face gave himself up to the 
delight of drinking in the burning words of the speaker. This 
susceptibility to political oratory has its disadvantages. After 
the meeting the Irish reporter had to obtain a ‘dictate’ of the 
peroration of the speech from the other and cooler-headed 
reporters. 

The friendliest relations have always existed between the 
platform and the reporters’ table at political meetings. John 
Bright, addressing a meeting at Birmingham, alluded to the 
reporters present as ‘the gentlemen to whom the cause of liberty 
and good government is so greatly indebted.’ During an exciting 
crisis in foreign affairs in the time of Lord Palmerston’s premier- 
ship the Prime Minister was the principal guest at a public 
dinner, and a crowd of reporters were also present in anticipation 
of animportant speech. But Palmerston had made up his mind 
to say nothing, and, scribbling a few words on a slip of paper, he 
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had it brought to the reporters. This was his message: ‘ Gentle- 
men of the Press, this fish won’t bite ! 

The reporter delights in his work, and extracts from it a full 
measure of pleasure ; but his Elysium—his state of perfect happi- 
ness and bliss in the next world, isa place where there are no 
Tt newspapers. There is a story told that an old retired veteran 
1 who spends his days at his club reading all the newspapers fell 
: asleep in his chair and dreamt a curious dream. He thought he 
went to Heaven, and that the first thing he asked for was the } 
newspaper. It was a miserable production; there was not a 
brightly written report or paragraph in the whole sheet, and, 
regarding it as a sort of personal grievance, he complained to St. 
Peter. ‘Oh,’ said the Saint, ‘it’s not our fault. We never get 
any good reporters up here!’ Some might at first sight regard 
this as a reflection upon the character of reporters; but the 
explanation, of course, is obvious—as no newspapers are published 
in the other place, and the reporters prefer to go there. 
MicHAEL MacDonaGu. 























CAPTAIN COOK’S FIRST LOG IN THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 


Ir is, perhaps, not unnatural for an Australian to hold that Captain 
Cook is one of the greatest of our national heroes, and that in- 
sufficient attention is paid to the story of his life. He is practi- 
cally the Columbus of Australasia, and yet a few years ago there 
was only one life of the great navigator in existence—that by 
Kippis, published soon after Cook’s death, and therefore well over 
a hundred years old. There were, of course, in cyclopedias and 
similar works, many short biographies, but all were drawn from 
the same source, without additional matter or independent 
inquiry, Of these lives based on Kippis, the best is that by 
Hartley Coleridge in his ‘ Northern Worthies,’ which at least adds 
reflections, often striking, to the facts of Kippis. Within the last 
few years, in the series known as ‘ English Men of Action,’ there 
has appeared an excellent, though necessarily brief, life from the 
accomplished pen of Sir Walter Besant. It is much more readable 
than Kippis, and shows considerable research, especially outside 
the three voyages. All admirers of Cook should also read the 
short life prefixed by Admiral Wharton to Cook’s own ‘ Journal of 
the Endeavour,’ that journal which formed part of the material 
used by Dr. Hawkesworth in compiling his account of the famous 
voyage to Australasia ; though it is now known that Banks con- 
tributed the most interesting parts of Hawkesworth’s book, and 
yet, strangely enough, the editor treated everything as proceeding 
from Cook. Until lately all accounts of the voyages were Hawkes- 
worth simple, reduced or diluted. 

In all these lives there is a gap, as to which the following is a 
quotation from Sir Walter Besant : ‘Between May 1755 and May 
1759 is a period of four years. It is the second blank in Cook’s 
life. Nobody has attempted to fill up this blank.’ It is my 
desire now to make an attempt to fill a part of it, for a new 
personal record has unexpectedly come to light. It does not seem 
unsuitable that this new information should proceed from 
Australia, a land the very occupation of which is due to the 
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famous voyage of the Endeavour. Not unsuitable, and yet some- 
what strange. Had the discovery of an autograph log been 
reported from Whitby, whence Cook so frequently sailed, or from 
Plymouth, or from some shop in the Mile End Road, where was 
the home of which he saw so little, it had hardly seemed strange. 
But that Bourke Street, Melbourne, should be the scene of the 
‘find’ is astonishing. Yet lately, in the window of a curio shop 
in that street, side by side with a letter from Emma Lady 
Hamilton, an autograph log by Captain Cook was set out for sale. 

With the assistance of some friends I began an investigation 
of the volume, which proved highly interesting. Apart from any 
question of authenticity, it is a relic unmistakably over a century 
old. The paper is white foolscap, not pressed, trimmed to a page of 
twelve-and-a-half inches by seven. Each left-hand leaf of the 
sheet bears the watermark of a ring, the size of half-a-crown, 
enclosing the initials ‘G. R.’ between two sprays of laurel, and 
surmounted by a crown. The watermark on every right-hand leaf 
is much larger, but not so easy to decipher. A circular ribbon, 
three-and-a-half inches in diameter and nearly half an inch broad, 
bears at the top the crown of England. It might be mistaken at first 
sight for the ribbon of the Garter, but the lettering on it is not 
the motto of that Order, and cannot be deciphered. Within the 
ribbon is a grotesque lion, rampant, gardant—that is very clear; 
but a staff surmounted by a cross-piece is not so easy to make 
out; it looks like a trident, and both are apparently supported on 
a kind of platform. The two watermarks leave no doubt that the 
book was originally issued from official Government stores in the 
reign of one of the Georges. The paper has been called ‘ white,’ 
but no period under a century could have given it its present old 
tone, deeply darkened outwards, and fresher in the middle, like an 
old picture. The book has been awash, and the stain of sea-water 
has outlined all the middle pages like a map ; but the ink, though 
browned and sometimes very faint, remains everywhere legible 
and in places remarkably clear. ‘The cover is of parchment boards, 
and the parchment has been worn into the familiar mellow brown 
which takes more than a century to acquire. There are 174 
pages, and three blank leaves have been cut out, so that the book 
was originally bound up in forty-five sheets. 

On the title-page of the volume is written : ‘LOG BOOK On 
Board his Majesty’s Ship Hagle, Kept by Jam’ Cook, Master’s 
Mate, Commenceing the 27 June 1755 ; And Ending the 31* of 
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December 1756.’ There is, however, a manifest erasure at the 
name and rank, ‘ Jam* Cook, Master’s Mate,’ is written over some- 
thing else that was written there before and has not been quite 
completely scratched out. 

As to the genuineness of the document two lines of investiga- 
tion were open—an inquiry into its history and an examination of 
the handwriting. Both lines were followed out. Art critics 
speak of the ‘ pedigree’ of a picture. The following is the ascer- 
tained pedigree of the book. It was offered for sale by a 
descendant of that branch of the great family of Smith with which. 
Mrs. Cook was closely connected. Sir Walter Besant tells various 
facts about the lady’s relatives, of which the most interesting 
concerns Isaac Smith, Mrs. Cook’s cousin, who was a midshipman 
on the Endeavour. Sir Walter says that this boy was the first to 
land on the eastern shore of Australia. ‘Now then, Isaac, you go 
first,’ was the Captain’s kindly remark as the boat came to the 
land at Botany Bay. Sir Walter, it is true, does not give his 
authority for the characteristic little incident. It must have 
been family tradition, imparted by the clergyman connected with 
the family, to whom he makes a general reference of indebtedness 
for information. Such a little incident is of great interest now, 
but Dr. Hawkesworth would not have thought it worthy of notice. 
Isaac Smith rose to be an admiral, and in later years lived with 
his widowed cousin, Mrs. Cook. There was another cousin whose 
name was John Smith. He rose to be a post-captain in the Royal 
Navy ; but as there was another officer of the same rank with the 
same not very distinctive name, in order to save constant con- 
fusion they agreed that one should label himself with the letter 
A and the other with the letter B. The visiting-card of this 
gallant officer was shown me by a relative thus: ‘Captain John 
Smith (B.).’ His career is duly set out in Marshall’s ‘ Naval 
Biography,’ in vol. viii., and at page 419 it is stated that the 
widow of Captain Cook, who was his cousin, had made over to him 
certain log-books kept by her husband. His descendants came 
to Australasia, and it was a grandson of this Captain John Smith 
(B.) who sold me the log. It seemed to me that as far as 
pedigree was concerned the history of the book was satisfactory. 

Next came the question of handwriting. A few years ago the 
Government of New South Wales began to issue a series of 
historical records, wisely beginning with a volume on Cook. In 
this volume many specimens of the handwriting of the great 
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captain are given in facsimile. It is true that all are of a much 
later date than the Log ; but an interval of fourteen years, though 
making a difference, often for the worse, in handwriting, does not 
entirely change its character, and the investigators were soon 
convinced that the writing was the same. One curious abbre- 
viation occurs in both. The name James is short enough not to 
need shortening, but the usual abbreviation is ‘ Jas.’ With Cook 
it is invariably ‘ Jam‘,’ printed in the records ‘Jams.’ 

After the comparison of the handwriting we returned again 
to the title-page, and though not absolutely certain, we came to 
the conclusion that the erased words were ‘Jam* Cook, able 
seaman.’ The conclusion was that Cook began to keep this Log 
as an able seaman, and when he put it away, holding the rank of 
master’s mate, he added the date at which the Log ends, scratched . 
out his original writing, and altered it himself. For my own part, 
from each line of investigation, I am convinced of the authenticity 
of the Log, but assurance is doubled by the concurrence of the 
two lines. 

The interest of the volume does not consist merely in its being 
an autograph, but rather in the contents, in the flood of light 
that it throws on a period of Cook’s life, and on the doings of the 
Navy. In the year 1755, let it be remembered, war with France 
was imminent—the war known in history as the Seven Years’ 
War. As it was very evident that the brunt of the fighting 
would fall to His Majesty’s Navy, a ‘hot press’ (Kippis) was set 
on foot. James Cook was then mate of a collier trading between 
Whitby and London, and when the press began was in the Pool 
of London. It is usually said that to avoid the press-gang Cook 
offered himself as a volunteer. May we not be permitted to think 
that nobler motives concurred with this prudential resolution ? 
In all the biographies it is recorded that in May 1755 he was 
entered as an able seaman on board H.M.S. Hagle. At that time 
Captain Hamer was in command of the Eagle, but on October 1, 
the Log records, Captain Palliser ‘came on board, and took 
possession of the ship.’ This officer was afterwards Sir Hugh 
Palliser; he first obtained for Cook his master’s warrant, and 
later, becoming his great admirer, put up a monument to Cook— 
the earliest of all—in his own grounds. 

In May (exact date not given) Cook volunteered. On the 
27th of the following month he began this Log. It may well be 
wondered whether many seamen in His Majesty’s fleet were 
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capable of keeping such a log. From its pages it is quite evident 
that the training in the Whitby collier, the Free-Love, was 
excellent; and once more it is clear that the merchant service, 
even in this humble branch, was what Nelson called it, ‘the 
nursery of the Royal Navy.’ The Log gives a detailed account of 
eighteen months of Cook’s life, part of the time that has been 
hitherto a blank. 

All our history books say that the Seven Years’ War began in 
1756 and ended in 1763. It is quite evident that the war really 
began much earlier. Here is an extract from Sir Walter Besant : 
‘The King [of France] replied that the firing of the first shot 
would be regarded as a declaration of war. That shot was fired 
on the sixth of June [1755], but war was not formally declared 
before May 17 in the following year.’ In this log there is plenty 
of evidence that the Royal Navy did not wait for a declaration of 
war by the heralds of Versailles, but long before that was made 
English ships were dashing out of English ports and bringing 
back prizes. Carlyle speaks a great deal about the unpreparedness 
of the British for the war. With respect to the Admiralty this 
must surely be exaggerated, for, as he himself says, before war 
was declared prizes by the hundred were being brought to England 
and the ships of the enemy were being swept from the ocean. 
‘Before the end of this year about ‘800 French ships (value, say, 
700,000/.)” were seized accordingly, where seizable, on their 
watery ways.’ ! 

Not so much as might have been expected can be learnt from 
the Log with respect to Cook himself. He records that the 
weather was ‘hazey’ or ‘clowdy’; he gives the direction of the 
wind ; he tells whether there has been a gale, and speaks of its 








effects; after soundings he records the nature of the bottom, 
sometimes in strikingly observant language. He mentions the 
ships in company, but it does not occur to him to give any 


particulars about himself. ‘ Le Moi est haissable,’ says a French 
writer, and it is quite in accordance with all that is known of the 
modesty of Cook’s character to hold that the personal element 
should be kept entirely out of his log. The following entry near 
the end, however, must have been satisfactory to the writer: 
‘Dec. 17 (1756) 6 P.M. Rec‘ an advance payment of prize money.’ 
Twice Cook had an independent command, and on each occasion 
he mentions the fact only that it may explain why a log of the 
1 Frederick the Great, vol. iv. p. 483. 
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Eagle is on the next day transferred to another vessel. There is 
one important indication of his position on board. The entry for 
January 22 (1756) is: ‘a.m. had a survey on Boatswain’s Stores, 
when succeeded ye Former Boatswain.’ From this modest entry 
it may fairly be inferred that on that date he, James Cook, 
received his warrant as boatswain of the Hagle. A man would 
probably not reach this post without passing through the pre- 
liminary stage of boatswain’s mate. Independently of the entry 
of January 22, the fact that these offices were held in turn by 
Cook seems suggested by various entries about punishments which 
do not occur in the earlier part of the Log, where they might be 
expected if all such entries were merely extracts from the official 
ship’s log. ‘Jan. 15,1756. Punish’d George Burdon for Strike- 
ing Midshipman.’ ‘Jan 17. Punish’d Patrick Collin, Marine for 
Sleeping on his Watch.’ Under date of February 28 occurs one 
of those terrible punishments common in the Navy in former 
days. ‘Wm. Burbin Seaman was punished wth two hundred 
lashes pursuant to the sentence of a Court Marshall.’ Other 
similar entries, though not very frequent, coupled with the known 
duty of the boatswain and his mates, suggest that when he writes 
‘Punish’d, Cook’s own hand wielded the lash. 

The period of time covered by the Log! is 553 days—from 
June 27, 1755, till December 31, 1756; of these, 292 were spent 
in harbour—chiefly at Plymouth—and 261 at sea. The record 
has a double interest. It supplies, in the first place, some details 
in the first eighteen months of the gap in Cook’s life which no 
biographer has hitherto been able to fill, and shows that in the 
earliest days of his naval career his character was attracting the 
attention and confidence of his superior officers. In the next 
place, it gives a realistic picture of the alert activity of the Navy 
and of the ceaseless watch and ward maintained over the seas. 
The plan of campaign is clear. The ships prepare in harbour, 
dash out on short cruises to prey on the enemy’s merchantmen, 
return to port with prizes, refit, and dash out again. Five such 
cruises of Cook’s can ‘be distinguished. A sixth is beginning as 
the volume closes. 


1 In quoting from the Log it has been thought better to keep the extracts 
exactly as Cook wrote, and not to modernise nor to correct his spelling. Cook 
had not the advantage of a good education, and the importance attached to 
spelling is comparatively modern. Many in a much higher station than Cook at 
that day spelt as their fancy bade them, 






























Near the beginning is an allusion to, an ‘interesting man: 
‘July 3. Admiral Anson hoisted his flagg on Board ye Prince, 
and took upon him ye Command of ye Fleet, sal’d him with 17 
Guns as did all ye Fleet. Att Noon Adml. Anson with some 
others of ye Lords of ye Adm’ty vew’d the Fleet.’ Fifteen years 
previously Commodore Anson had been sent with five ships on 
his famous voyage into the Pacific. A midshipman in one of his 
ships, the Hon. John Byron, after dire adventures, returned to 
England, and figures later on in Cook’s Log as a post-captain, 
as later in life he was also Cook’s predecessor in exploring the 
Pacific. ‘ Foul-weather Jack,’ as his men called the hardy sailor, 
was, to use his own word, the ‘ grand-dad’ of the noble poet. 

From the pages of history here steps another to meet us. 
‘July 5. Att 3 P.M. man’d ship, fir’ 21 Guns to sallute his 
Royal Highness Duke of Cumberland, as did all ye Fleet; his 
Royal Highness did vew ye Fleet, Attended by ye Adm’ls Anson, 
Hawk & West, & ye Cap‘ of all ye Ships in the fleet in there 
Respecktive Barges then went on Board ye Prince. This is the 
Butcher of Culloden, and one of the ships later mentioned in the 
Log bears what would now be thought the ominous name of 
Culloden. The Duke’s blushing laurels—blushing with the blood 
of Britons—were just nine years old, but he was the King’s son, 
and honours must be paid to Royalty. Moreover, he was the 
Commander-in-Chief. = 

The book begins at Spithead. ‘ Remarks on Board ye Eagle 
Moar’d att Spithead’ is the heading for the first thirty-eight days. 
‘ Aug. 8. 4 past 4 a.m. made ye Sig' to unmoar.’ The last 
entry before sailing is, for a final event, unconsciously humorous. 
‘ Rec’ on B¢ 20 Butts of Beer & sent away 4 Empty Casks.’ The 
sailors of King George apparently drank little rum, but they did 
a very large business at the Tower Brewhouse and others. On 
the previous Saturday, ‘ Rect on B* 30 Butts of Beer, also sent 
away 10 Empty Butts.’ The events of the first thirty-eight days 
are recorded very briefly, jotted down in a less formal fashion. 
After sailing the journal is carefully spaced to carry two days to a 
page, and ruled into six columns: ‘H.; K.; F.; Course; Winds; 
Remarks.’ The ‘ moar’d’ ship employs all that time in ‘ scraping 
ye Quarter Deck’ (that is the first entry), ‘ scraping ye Masts and 
paying of them,’ ‘scraping ye outsides of ye Ship,’ ‘ Exercising 
Great guns and Sm! arms,’ ‘seting up ye Rigging’; and there are 
many such entries as ‘Dry’d Sails,’ ‘Struck Yards and Topm‘,’ 
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‘clear’d Hawse,’ ‘mended ye Servis on ye Best Boare [Bower] 
cable,’ ‘Emp* Pointing Rop’s Ends,’ &c., with much ‘ Watering 
as before,’ and taking in of ‘ Cords of Wood,’ ‘ Casks of Pork,’ ‘ Butts 
of Beer,’ and ‘ fresh Beef for the Ship’s Company.’ 

On August 4, after a little more than a month of this prepa- 
ration, forth sailed the Hagle under Captain Hamer. She was 
out thirty-three days, made lively by such frequent entries as 
‘ Sail on the lee bow, gave chase, fired; the Chase proved to be’ 
a ‘Duch’ ship, or ‘Spainish,’ or a Swede, or a ‘Dean’ [Dane]; 
then her flag saved her, and she was let go. Or she proved 
French, and then became her captor’s lawful prize. 

The later resting-place is mainly Plymouth, and much of the 
Log is dated from Hamoaze, or from some other part of Plymouth 
Sound. The second cruise began on October 9, after the Hagle 
had been thirty-four days refitting at Plymouth, and had changed 
captains ; it lasted until November 22, when the Hagle returned, 
and then lay refitting at Plymouth until Valentine’s Day of 
next year—a period of nearly three months. The second cruise 
was much like the first—an almost daily record of chasing, taking 
prizes, impressing extra sailors, and exchanging prisoners. On 
one occasion we have a glimpse of a notable man. Cook’s 
entry on November 10, 1755, runs: ‘Saw from ye Mast head 
5 Sail to ye West?: att 4 made ye Private Sig! to the Chase 
which she answered; at 5 spoke w'" her, she proved to be his 
Majesty’s Ship Hamton Court, w gave us an account that ye 
5 sail was Ad! Bing w'" part of his squadron. Wore and made 
sail towards them in company with ye Hampton Cowrt. .. . At 9 
saluted the Ad' w'* 13 Guns w he repted. Bro* to & hoisted 
out the Cutter and the Capton went on Board of him: The Adm! 
fiard aGun....’ In the following May Byng did not defeat 
the French off Minorca, and in sixteen months from Cook’s entry 
was shot on the quarter-deck of the Monarch. Candide was in 
Portsmouth Harbour at the time, and made his famous remark, 
‘ Pour encowrager les autres.’ 

In the interval between the second and third cruises Cook was 
made boatswain. In bearing on Cook’s life his third and fourth 
cruises are the most interesting of all. For the Hagle perhaps 
the two cruises are one, as it is not clear whether the ship returned 
to Plymouth in the middle, though Cook did, returning each time 
with an independent command. 

If we follow the Log’s story of this next cruise, the Hagle 
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is found on February 13, 1756, at Hamoaze, weighing and pre- 
paring to sail, Next morning she sailed. For several days she 
is not far from the Start Point or from Dunnose; but by noon 
on the 21st she is eight leagues from Cape Barfleur. For some 
time she is hanging about that Cape, looking out for Frenchmen, 
and giving chase to every sail in sight until she overhauls them 
and makes sure of their nationality, destination, and lading. 
Here is a characteristic entry: ‘ April 3. Hoisted ye Barge out 
and sent her after 2 Cutters to wind’ fired a gun to Leward. 
Wore. Ours and Winsor’s Barge bro* ye Cuters down who proved 
to be Smuglers from Guernsey load* w'* Tea and Brandy. Emp? 
in getting ye goods out of ye Smuglers,’ Next day is a rather 
mysterious entry: ‘Emp* as before, Spar’d ye Smuglers, to be 
filled with salt water for Ballast.’ It appears to mean that instead 
of keeping the contraband cutters, the Hagle let them go, with 
a cargo of salt water to keep an even keel, in place of that 
welcome spoil of tea and brandy which it had taken the Hagle 
part of two days to tranship into her own hold. 

On the same day, a little later, the Hagle was joined by other 
ships, ‘The Grayhound and Ferret, Ye Falmouth and 2 hir’d 
Cutters.’ One of these is immediately sent away on a cruise. 
Indeed the ships of the line seem to have been supported by a 
little mosquito fleet of these cruisers. We find frequent signals 
‘made for all cruisers to come into the fleet. Cook at first spells 
‘Cruser,’ he then tries ‘Cruzer,’ and then, apparently connecting 
it with ‘crew,’ he settles down to ‘ Crewzer.’ 

On the next day we find Boatswain James Cook in his first 
command. He is sent on a cruise in the second of the Falmouth’s 
‘hir’d Cutters.’ His last entry on board the Hagle, on April 5, 
1756, is, ‘ Bro‘ too on ye star‘ Tack when I went on Board ye 
Cruzer Cutter to take ye Command of her wt Men, Arms and 
Ammunishon, In Company w" ye Eagle, Falmouth, Grayhound 
and Ferret sloop.’ Cook is commanding this cutter, giving chase 
‘per signal,’ and so forth, from April 5 till April 24, when, after 
parting company with the others, he brought her into Hamoaze. 

The next ten pages of the Log offer an undesigned evidence 
of authenticity which would not have occurred to a forger. They 
are written at first with the pen used on board the Hagle, but 
with fainter ink. In the boatswain’s quarters on the big ship he 
had the advantage of good ink, an Admiralty ruler, and a desk. 
On board the little cruiser he crowds three days on to a page, his 
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lines are ragged and sometimes roughly ruled in pencil, while the 
pages are spotted with spray and dirty with finger-marks. When 
he is again on the Hagle his former neatness returns. It is un- 
fortunate that Cook does not set out the instructions that he 
received from Palliser, for it is not quite clear what the cutter is 
aiming at. Cook draws a little picture, with hints about the en- 
trance of the Morlaix River, which apparently he is watching. On 
Saturday, April 17, the cutter seems to have been tacking round 
the ‘ Dover Rock,’ familiar to readers of Victor Hugo’s story, ‘ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer.’ By April 19 Cook was off St. Martin’s 
Point. On that day fourteen years later His Majesty’s bark 
Endeavour was off the south-eastern coast of New Holland, and 
her captain had named the point first seen Point Hicks, after his 
first-lieutenant, the first to see the land. 

When Cook and his cutter arrived in Hamoaze he apparently 
handed the ship over to the authorities, and looked out for a ship 
that was going forth again, so that he might return at once to the 
Eagle. He joined the St. Albans, and the next three days in the 
Log are a record of what took pinch on board that ship. On the 
fourth day he is again on board the Zugle. The vivid picture recurs 
of the ceaseless watch and lynx-eyed vigilance of the Navy. The 
Eagle is now one of a fleet of twelve men-of-war under command 
of the Hon. Edward Boscawen, Vice-Admiral of the Blue. From 
every masthead the sea is incessantly scanned to the horizon. 
Never a sail appears but on her is let slip one of these seadogs of 
war. At times the Hagle sails alone ; at times the fleet is joined 
by another squadron, or it meets and salutes another detachment. 
After four days comes the entry, ‘ Admiral Hawke and seven sail 
parted company. Adm! Holburi saluted Adm! Boscawen w*" 
18 Guns w™ he returned.’ Again, there are sails on the lee bow 
and the Chase is pursued. Sometimes, when darkness comes on, 
the Chase escapes. More often the Chase is caught, or ‘spoken,’ 
examined, and let go. Orshe proves French ; the device of hoist- 
ing flags not her own fails her, and she becomes the Lagle’s prize. 
The ships sail a mile apart, and sweep a line of four leagues of 
sea, Each ship may sight her own quarry, or she may chase to 
the north-east per signal from the Admiral—on scent as it were 
—till the game is started or the ocean cover is drawn blank. 
Thrice Cook gives a ‘line of battle,’ and interesting names occur 
in them. 


Only eighteen days of this cruising on board the Zagle and 
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once more the warrant officer, surely highly trusted by his captain, 
is sent off in command of a prize called the Triton. The little 
voyage in her lasted from May 21 to the end of the month. The 
Eagle caught her up in Catwater on June 4, the Prince of Wales’s 
birthday. Cook subsequently sailed his prize round to London, 
the trip taking nine days, from June 16 to 24. 

On May 17, 1756, four days previous to Cook’s receiving this 
command, war had been formally declared, and before the destiny 
of the Triton prize be followed further, let the Log tell of the 
fleet’s activity immediately after this declaration. On May 19 the 
Romney made a signal of seeing a sail in the south-west, gave 
chase to her at once, and quickly brought her to. She proved to 
be a French ship from Santimingo (San Domingo), bound to 
Burdiex (Bordeaux); and the Romney, hoisting out her cutter, 
set her own commander on board, and received from her ‘nine 
Prisoners,’ sailing away with the prize in company with the Hagle 
and the St. Albans. This ready practice of ‘a smart delivery and 
quick return’ was then, as now, the daily naval habit. 

At 9 o’clock the next morning, in a fresh gale and hazy weather, 
the three ships, with their French prize in custody, descried three 
sail in the north-east. This promised larger excitement. The 
Eagle made signal for her two consorts to chase in company; but 
one of the fugitives, to divert the attack, hauled off to the north- 
west; and away went the St. Albans after her, like a sportsman 
marking down his bird. The Hagle forthwith cleared decks for 
action, and in a couple of hours had left the Romney and St. 
Albans out of sight, but had gained so closely on the two strange 
vessels that they thought it time to hoist their colours. Directly 
the French flag ran up the Kagle opened fire, and at noon the 
sternmost Frenchman struck his colours, but his quicker companion 
ahead, making a last effort, ‘ hauled the wind.’ The Lagle, however, 
was not to be baftled of her double prey: she was ready with the 
second barrel for her other bird. It was blowing a ‘fresh gale and 
squally with rain’; but she ‘ set a boat with an officer, armed, on 
board’ her new prize, and with all sail set kept the last of the 
flying Frenchmen under fire until at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
he also struck. Then follows Cook’s matter-of-fact record of the 
trust that was placed in him: ‘ Ye Chase proved a ship from 
Santimingo, Load w'" Sugar and Coffee. Emp‘ Transporting ye 
Prisinors in on B*, Att 6 (P.m.) I went on B‘ to take y* Com- 
mand of y® Triton Prize” At 8 ‘made sail.’ 
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So runs the story of the Zriton. Palliser must have given 
orders to Cook to take the ship into Plymouth. ‘ Remarks on 
board the Zriton’ begin with ‘very hard gale and hazey w'" a 
great Sea ’—an entry written in such scrawling fashion as shows 
the difficulty with which the writer kept his legs. Through this 
stormy weather the young boatswain is trusted to carry his big 
prize into port. On May 26 he enters ‘very hard storm.’ By 
the end of the month the 7iton arrived at Catwater. On June 2 
Cook ‘sent a sick man to y° Hospital & Bro‘ on B* a fortnight’s 
provisions for Six Men.’ When the LHagle arrived and Cook 
reported himself, Palliser must have told him to take his prize 
round to London, where presumably there was a better market for 
her and her cargo of sugar and coffee, for he begins at once 
‘Rigging Ship’ and ‘Bending Sails,’ and he spends the next 
ten days in repairing, getting two carpenters from the Kagle to 
repair the ship’s boats and to line her bows for the anchors, 
cleaning the ship, and receiving from the Hagle men and provi- 
sions. On June 14 the Hagle sends him assistance to unmoor, 
and his pilot comes on board. On the next day he warps down. 
At noon on the 16th he ‘came to sail, the Arundel having 
made the Sig' for weighing, att noon turning out of the Sound; 
his Majesty’s ships Windsor, Arundel, and Lime under way.’ 
The Arundel must have been the flagship of this little squadron, 
but next day we find ‘the Commodore and part of the fleet out 
of sight.’ In the Channel Cook meets fleets of merchantmen 
under convoy. He salutes an Admiral Smith in the Downs. 
On the next day he salutes His Majesty’s ships at the Nore, 
salutes again at Greenwich, and again in the Pool of London. On 
the 24th he was employed ‘transporting y° ship to y° inside of y° 
Peer alongside y° St. Marks.’ Then follow three entries : 

June 27. ‘Emp* putting Everything below and Securing y° 
Hatches.’ 

June 28. ‘Sent all y° People away to Plymouth in order to 
return to theire own ship.’ 

June 29, ‘Set out Myself to follow after y° People.’ 

This is the last entry on board the prize, and the Log is blank 
until he reaches Plymouth on July 8. Anyone who has read the 
Journal of Cook on the Endeavour and that of Banks on the 
same vessel, will recall the technical use of the word ‘People.’ 
It is the regular word for the men, as oppo:ed to the officers, just 
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as Banks, Solander, and the others are always called the ‘ gentle- 
men. Cook has here used it in contradistinction to himself. 

There is much to be desired in the account of the arrival in 
London and handing over the prize. There must have been 
interesting formalities in connection with the Admiralty, but 
Cook does not concern himself to record them. A forger would 
certainly have invented a few; but it is no business of a log to 
record what is done ashore. From June 29 to July 8 Cook was 
travelling overland from London to Plymouth. It may be pre- 
sumed that he went by the mail coach. Did ‘the people’ go by 
coach or waggon? We should have been pleased with a glimpse 
of his journey across the south of England in the leafy summer- 
time. All we know is that he arrived in the afternoon of July 8, 
and at once went on board H.M.S. Eagle. 

It is not necessary to follow out the next cruise; but it may 
be as well to finish with a few miscellaneous matters. Occasion- 
ally when a friendly vessel is let go, it is only after some of the 
crew have been impressed for service. Gaps had to be filled, and 
not an infrequent entry is ‘Seaman departed this life.’ There is 
constant ‘exercising of small arms and great guns,’ or a ‘signal 
for all boats manned and armed.’ The observant sailor who after- 
wards so accurately described the coast of Australia takes an 
earlier interest in the sea-bed of the English Channel, and never 
records the fathoms without observing the substance at the bottom 
—‘sand with black specks,’ ‘ small sand with Hakes teeth,’ ‘ fine 
brown sand with broken shells,’ ‘hakes teeth and scallop shells,’ 
‘stony and pieces of shells,’ ‘ brown sand like bran,’ ‘ sand like 
oatmeal,’ and the like. 

The Log gives throughout particulars of provisions; and there 
are many such entries as ‘ opened cask of Pork,’ with the weight 
registered and the number of pieces counted—so many over, or 
(more usually) so many short: ‘Employed working up junk,’ 
‘took in fresh mutton’ or fresh beef for the ship’s company, 
‘received aboard 80 baggs of bread.’ There is no mention of 
rum anywhere in the book. On May 3, 1756, is an entry: 
‘ began to serve y° People half allowance of Beer and the other half 
in Brandy.’ Jack Tar needed no ‘ Dutch courage,’ but his allowance 
was ample. It may be accurately calculated from an entry on 
December 11, 1756: ‘Compleated our Provisions of all Species 
to 5 months except Bread’... ‘compleated the Hold haveing in 
all 98 Tuns of Water and 101 of Beer.’ In round numbers this 
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is 100 tuns, or 176,800 pints of beer to share among 400 men 
during 150 days, which works out to three pints a day each man. 
Added to this he got three pints of water daily. The question 
arises, Did the sailor drink a pint and a half of brandy when the 
half-and-half allowance was introduced? The inquiry need not 
be pressed. 

We may fairly claim that the discovery of this Log has 
diminished the gap in Cook’s life, and has shown a glowing 
picture, laid in, perhaps, with sketchy hand, but with sure touch 
and living colour, of the daily life on board those British ships 
of war that broke their foes and ‘drove them on the seas’ at the 
very opening of the Seven Years’ War. 


EpWarD E. Morris, 





Melbourne. 
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AMID THE ISLETS OF THE SARGASSO SEA. 


‘ THE floating islands of the gulf-weed, with which we had become 
very familiar, as we had now made the circuit of the “Sargasso 
Sea,” are usually from a couple of feet to two or three yards in 
diameter, sometimes much larger; we have seen on one or two 
occasions fields several acres in extent, and such expanses are 
probably more frequent nearer the centre of its area of distribu- 
tion. The general effect of a number of such fields and patches of 
weed, in abrupt yet harmonious contrast with the lanes of intense 
indigo which separate them, is very pleasing. These floating 
islands have inhabitants peculiar to them, and I know of no more 
perfect example of protective resemblance than that which is 
shown in the gulf-weed fauna.’ ! 

The above description serves well to give a general impression 
of that wondrous mid-Atlantic area which has engrossed the 
attention of every passing naturalist from the days of Humboldt, 
Darwin, Gosse, and Charles Kingsley, until the present time. For 
days a ship may sail through tangled masses of yellow weed (Sar- 
gassum bacciferum), the fronds of which are supported at the 
surface of the water by the numberless air-capsules between the 
forking branches, in a free-swimming, rootless, yet vigorous 
condition. The term Sargasso is derived from two Portuguese 
words which signify the sea of the little grapes, in reference to the 
air-capsules of the floating weed found exclusively in these latitudes. 
A reference to the ‘ Physical Atlas’ shows that the region of the 
Sargasso Sea fills a space between the great Equatorial current 
and the curving sweep of the Gulf Stream—deflected by the 
American Continent—an area extending roughly from Bermuda 
to the Azores East and West, and 1,000 miles North and South 
(20° to 35° N. lat.). This enormous tract of ocean forms a calm 
vortex encircled by warm currents. The gulf-weed, in fact, is 
not within the range of the Gulf Stream; if it were so, many 
fragments would be carried to distant shores instead of being 
limited to the single region, as it invariably is. It is the action 
of the surrounding currents which maintains the isolation of the 
weed, 


1 Sir Wyville Thomson: Challenger Report. 
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Some botanists have asserted that the gulf-weed luxuriated at 
the bottom of the Atlantic, only the fragments torn away rising to 
the surface. This explanation is rendered untenable by the 
Challenger soundings, which give a depth of 2,000-3,000 fathoms 
in 38° W. long., and upwards of 1,000 fathoms farther east, in the 
Sargasso Sea, the minimum depth precluding the possibility of 
the weed growing attached to the sea-bottom in any part of the 
locality. From the days of the early explorers the Sargassum 
has been more or less abundant within the limits laid down; it 
is therefore either constantly replenished from a rooted supply 
on some submarine bank nearer to the American coast or the 
vicinity of an island group; the alternative being perpetual growth 
in situ, at the ocean surface. 

The latter explanation is the most consistent with the Dar- 
winian teaching of the modification of species and the survival of 
the fit. I admit that numerous fragments are found—especially 
towards the outside of the Sargasso Sea—in a decayed condition ; 
but these have been violently torn away from the vigorous central 
masses. Branchlets from the main floating islands can be 
gathered in every stage of development, manifestly growing ; the 
root-like termination of the fronds is lost because the organism 
has modified itself to a floating environment, and the development 
is by fission. Other closely related sea-weeds support a dual 
existence, 7.¢. floating and rooted, at the present time. As no 
existing species of rooted Sargasswm in any part of the world 
can be proved to be the same as the gulf-weed, the conclusion is 
reasonable that it came, in ages remote from the present, from 
some submarine bank—as surmised by Humboldt—or from the 
tidal zone of the American shore, being transported in either case 
by the agency of the Gulf Stream to the region of the Sargasso, 
and maintained there in the great calm vortex created by the 
sweep of the circular currents around; and this, long after the 
rooted prototype has been lost. The floating species has become 
specialised, roots are merged in fronds, and subdivision takes the 
place of spore development. Another peculiar point remains to 
be explained. On one voyage a ship’s course lies through dense 
masses of the gulf-weed, whereas on a second voyage through 
precisely the same latitude very little weed can be seen. The 
islets undoubtedly shift their position over a wide area from time 
to time; but more than this, the fronds are liable to sink some 
few feet below the surface. I attribute this to the air-capsules 
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assuming different degrees of inflation at different times, the 
specific gravity of the branches thus being altered. 

Readers of Kingsley’s fascinating book, ‘ At Last,’ will recollect 
how the genial Canon was forced to speed through these seas at 
mail-boat progression just when all his instincts demanded a 
week’s delay for research among the living wonders of the weed. 
All my sympathies went forth at the memory of the lost 
opportunity, especially as our sailing ship now lay practically be- 
calmed in the same region. 

I first met with the floating fragments of weed on the morning 
of June 18, just outside the tropic of Cancer, lat. 23° 37’ N. and 
long. 39° 40’ W. The prevailing straw colour of the patches was 
lighter than I had anticipated. All the ends of the stalks were 
dead, but the fronds were vigorous and full of young shoots, without 
a sign of fructification. At night the display of phosphorescence 
proved exceedingly attractive, each mass of weed having the 
appearance of a burning bush, glowing brilliantly far beneath 
the surface. Sometimes shoals of great fish pursued an erratic 
course through the water, leaving trails of inextinguishable light. 
The agitation of the sea thus caused dispersed myriads of glitter- 
ing particles from the fronds of the floating weed, due no doubt 
to the scintillations emitted by the numberless minute Crustacea 
and Infusoria which lurked therein. Most of the organisms 
seem luminous within the regions of the tropics, and many a night 
have I spent spellbound at the indescribable beauty of the molten 
seas. I have seen a shark ten feet in length lit up with white 
light to such an extent that every outline was visible in the dark- 
ness as it followed the vessel astern, a phenomenon due, I presume, 
to the food recently swallowed partaking of a phosphorescent 
nature, the bright light thus shining through the body of the 
voracious animal, One kind of transparent Mantis-shrimp, of 
which many specimens were taken in my net, had wondrous eyes 
on long pedicels, each facet shedding a brilliant greenish light, 
sparkling like a cut gem. No two animals possess quite the same 
degree or character of phosphorescence ; but on certain nights the 
entire marine fauna pulsates with a mysterious incandescent 
force suggestive of some connection with the magnetic currents 
of the universe. On the following day, as we approach-d the 
central masses, the dead appearance of the stems could not be 
traced ; the whole plant was full of vitality, spreading over the 
surface of the water like a creeper. The aiy-capsules might 
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easily be mistaken for budding inflorescence. The direction of 
the fronds invariably indicated the prevalence of the wind. If 
the waters became agitated, the large aggregations of weed sank 
beneath the surface, remaining quite four feet down during the 
whole day. 

Every frond of Sargasswm is the sheltering host of various 
fishes, crustacea, mollusca, zoophites, annelids, ova, and the like. 
A film of silvery-white, for example, forms a network enveloping 
many of the air-capsules of the weed, barely visible to the naked 
eye. It is a Bryozoan (Membranipora) ; under the microscope, 
numberless polypites are visible, a picture of marvellous beauty as 
they dart forth from the many cells, with tentacles fully expanded, 
in eager search after food. This same network pattern of white is 
actually reproduced by nature on the yellow and brown carapace 
of a weed-dwelling crab, doubtless by way of additional protection 
against lynx-eyed foes ; the animal resembles encrusted sea-weed. 
There are graceful Campanularie and club-headed hydroida 
entwined amid the stems in endless profusion, lending themselves 
to the purposes of design in a remarkable manner when duly en- 
larged. The living organisms exhibit splendid examples of alter- 
nation, whereby free swimming medusoid animals are trans- 
formed into hydroid colonies fixed by the trailing stem during 
another phase of existence. All the larger animals assume the 
protective colour of the weed. Yellow shrimps swarm throughout, 
and many other crustacea are mottled with red, brown, yellow or 
white. A nudibranch molluse (Scyllaa pelagica) is common, the 
colour being yellow-brown. The large external branchiz lend 
a peculiar appearance to this crawling sea-slug, which, like others 
of its kind, only has a rudimentary shell beneath the skin. Clus- 
ters of gelatinous ova adherent to the weed revealed, by means 
of a pocket lens, the embryonic mollusc within. A splendid 
annelid, black, with brilliant longitudinal orange stripes, leads an 
active life amid the fronds. The body segments are ringed with 
a rich brown, in strong contrast to the mid-dorsal stripe. The 
restless movements are not easy to follow microscopically, as the 
animal works rapidly in and out among the stems. Isolated in 
a drop of water, beneath a cover-glass, every detail of structure is 
distinct—even to the passage of food particles through the ali- 
mentary canal, the powerful jaws being constantly employed. 
Whereas all the Copepoda of the Indian Ocean had been bright 
blue, red, or violet in hue, I found all the small Entomostraca 
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attached to the gulf-weed, had acquired the prevailing yellow- 
brown tones of the surrounding vegetation. These ‘water fleas’ 
vary in a curious manner as regards the development of the 
eye. Some are blind, whilst others are all eye, or nearly so. 
Most species have a frontal pair with many facets, wonderfully 
beautiful objects for enlargement. Professor Moseley mentions 
the genus Loryceus amongst the Copepods, with the frontal 
region occupied by huge eyes which extend back to the posterior 
portions of the body, the optic nerves being prolonged into special 
tubular prominences on the abdomen ; the body is, indeed, little 
more than a great eye. 

All this time I was taking hundreds of specimens of Sargassum 
from the poop of the ship by means of a grapnel made from wire 
weighted with lead, with seventy yards of line attached. It was 
quite an excitement to make successive shots overboard at the 
floating weed, a certain degree of efficiency being requisite before 
good hauls could be made. On the morning of June 22, in 
lat. 28° N. long. 40° W., we passed through enormous quantities, 
the patches often being ten to twenty yards in circumference. 
The sea was perfectly calm, the golden yellow affording a marked 
contrast to the intense blue of the water. The peculiarity on this 
occasion was that the young fronds stood upright above the 
surface. Lovely corallines, just visible to the naked eye, infested 
the branches, plumed feathers with myriads of polyps. The 
more I saw the more certain I became that the Sargassum thrives 
at the ocean surface independent of any supplies drifting from a 
distance. It rises and falls in the water, or shifts its position 
according to the direction of the wind and the condition of the 
sea, I have called the Sargasso Sea a calm vortex; but this does 
not preclude the incidence of gales and occasional fierce seas 
sweeping the surface. It is tranquil only so far as currents are 
concerned. To-day, in the absence of rough waves, long rows of 
golden weed followed each other at intervals of fifty yards or so, 
extending in a sort of ridge and furrow arrangement so far as the 
eyes could reach towards either horizon. The spectacle has an 
indescribable charm of its own, unique among the sights of the 
world. 

The glare and heat of the sun is so great during the semi- 
tropical days that many pelagic animals—besides those that find 
a shelter in the weed—sink several feet beneath the surface, 
ascending once more immediately the sun sinks below the horizon. 
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The darting movements of the Pteropod mollusca and the various 
Calamaries, Squids, &c., are a new revelation ; every haul of the 
net brings forth living wonders. The ‘wing-footed’ molluscs 
have the most charming little horny cases or shells which glitter 
like glass as the small animals disport themselves in the water. 
The shells are generally semi-opaque, with crimson edges, or 
tortoise-shell in colour; all possess various protective spines, 
Slits exist for the protrusion of the ‘wings’ and head. The im- 
mature cuttle-fishes are of equal interest, the evolutions in a 
bucket of sea-water possessing a singular interest. The uncovered 
animals rush to and fro at headlong speed, grabbing at every 
particle with the crown of sucker-armed tentacles, changing 
colour with startling rapidity, or ejecting an inky fluid to cloud 
the water. 

The most curious creatures are the nest-building fishes of the 
Sargasso. Sometimes the grapnel brought up compact balls of 
weed—about the size of a Dutch cheese—numbers of tough 
glutinous threads serving to bind the fronds together. The sub- 
stance resembled isinglass, and I subsequently found a pair of 
fishes (Antennarius) in the centre of a loose bunch of weed in the 
very act of excreting the filmy threads to weave with, strings of 
ova afterwards being deposited thereon. The tenacity of the 
threads is so great that one is unable to pull them asunder. The 
embryonic fish were visible under the microscope, beautiful objects 
for blood circulation; several hundred young fishes afterwards 
hatched in a bucket of water. The brilliant colours—yellow, 
brown, and white—of the Antennarius harmonised perfectly with 
the prevailing tone of the weed. The body, curiously thick in 
proportion to the length, measured five to six inches, with an 
enormous head and ugly mouth. It had an extraordinary capacity 
for inflation, swelling suddenly into a tight ball if agitated. The 
eyes were bright green; elongated yellow tubercles covered the 
body or fringed the fins. The tail became attenuated after the 
manner of an angler-fish, to which it is related. A notable 
character of the Antennarius is the modification of the pectoral 
fins, which are prolonged from the carpal joints (or wrists) into 
regular claspers or fingers. The organ is just like a hand, an 
appendage possessed by fish of the Pediculati group, which is 
extremely useful in clinging to any substance. With bodies 
remarkably distended, the male and female both adhered with all 
their might to the weed. In more than five hundred hauls I only 
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took the one pair of Antennarius, which is the only nest-builder 
mentioned by Moseley. Many times a small Pipe-fish (Syngna- 
thus) came up entangled in the weed. I found the ova likewise 
attached to the glutinous threads entwining the tightly com- 
pressed masses of gulf-weed. The elongation of the snout could 
be seen when the egg was magnified. The life-history is 
not without interest. The male is four inches long, with a supple, 
slender body, yellow-brown in colour with transverse annulated 
marks of deep brown. The mouth is prolonged into a decided 
snout ; the pectoral fins are narrow, delicate, and small, the single 
mid-dorsal fin being without any spines; the tail is unlobed. The 
female is similar in shape and colour, but five inches long. It 
possesses an external abdominal pouch formed by overlapping 
membranes on either side, in which the ova are for a time carried. 
The creature is nearly related to the garfishes and the sea-horse. 
It possesses a singular power of changing colour, the rich shades 
assuming a grey tone when the occasion demands, the deeper 
segmental bands reappearing at will. Sooner or later, the eggs 
are transferred to the gelatinous threads on the weed. The 
female gently rubs her body against the sticky substance, the ova 
from the pouch adhering in strings to be afterwards fertilised by 
the milt of the male fish. The parents then desert the nest and 
roam in pastures new. ‘The shelter of the weed patches is, how- 
ever, necessary for protection against insidious foes, As an 
instance of this, directly the slender little pipe-fishes quit their 
shelter for the open water they are liable to be seized by the 
invisible tentacles belonging to small strawberry-coloured Medusze 
with discs no larger than a sixpence. These streamers often 
extend a couple of feet from the jelly-fish, waving backwards and 
forwards as invisible threads ready to capture fish many times 
bigger than themselves. I have seen five pipe-fish securely held 
by the streamers of one ‘Portuguese man-of-war,’ despite every 
struggle to effect an escape. These prolonged filaments have an 
urticating power which produces a kind of paralysis in the victim, 
the sting inflicted being very painful even to the human flesh. 
The contrivance for the purpose is exceedingly beautiful; it 
consists of a number of spiral threads contained in rows of cells 
ready to dart forth directly contact is felt with the enemy; the 
power is offensive as well as defensive, and fully accounts for the 
inability of the prey to escape from the meshes, 

I have dwelt upon the protective coloration exhibited by the 
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fishes, crabs, shrimps, molluscs, and all things living amid the 
vegetation of the Sargasso Sea, because a conclusive argument 
may be founded thereon in support of the vast antiquity of the 
gulf-weed flora and fauna. Here we find a highly specialised and 
absolutely unique series of pelagic animals with characters that 
can only have been acquired after a period of some thousands of 
years’ isolation. The imitative colours cannot be rapidly secreted, 
and it is very certain that if the animals from the gulf-weed 
floating in mid-Atlantic were either sunk to the bottom or 
suddenly removed to some tidal zone, every vestige of life would 
be destroyed. The organisms are adapted only for a pelagic 
existence. Hence the gulf-weed itself has thriven only at the 
ocean surface for many thousands of years, and I claim with the 
late Sir Wyville Thomson that nowhere in the world is a more 
perfect protective resemblance to be seen. I make no apology 
for the slight attempt to portray the peculiar character of the 
Sargasso, for after traversing the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, the South Pacific, the Southern Ocean, and the 
North and South Atlantic, I have been able to find no more 
impressive a scene than the mysterious islets of weed, floating yet 
vigorous at the surface in mid-ocean. 

C. PARKINSON. 
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VII. 
A HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


O for the great good gift or the loan of a little leisure just to be lazy; 
Just to be lazy at least in some more sane and sensible way ! 

O to be just set free for a short sweet space from the cracked and the crazy 
Cares and the tiresome trifles that weary and worry from day to day! 

O to be out of the reach and the realm for a while of this dismal and dun light— 
Darkness rather I call it—which serves us sadly here for the sun ! 

Misty and muddy and fog-and-rain-ruled land, who knowest naught of the 

sunlight, 

Would I could once be well quit of thee, cut the whole business and run.! 


So sang the bard during one of our cycles of bad weather, and by 
his song made articulate the dumb longing of multitudes. But 
the impulse to ‘cut the whole business’ is just as strong, perhaps 
it is stronger, in such dry summers as we have had lately; for the 
eyes weary of perpetual sunlight, the brain wearies, the temper 
wearies. ‘The trivial round,’ to use Mr. Keble’s happy phrase, 
becomes intolerably trivial when it has to be trodden, day after 
day, through the dust in a steady glare; and even those who 
have no round to tread, but may sit still in their gardens, find even 
their gardens emptied of delight when the lawns are yellow, except 
for a green oasis here and there of insolent buttercup and plantain. 
And so the vagabond impulse proved as strong in me this year as 
ever. But this year it was bitted and curbed by a stern lawgiver, 
who, like the Homeric deities, half allowed it and half denied. I 
was permitted to leave home, to turn an ungrateful back on the 
household gods who had been so good to me, the loved Lares, the 
divine Penates, ranged on their familiar shelves ; but I was bidden 
exchange them for a stretch of parched-up down and a shingle 
beach, and a house full of gods who are no gods, books that 
cannot be read, a catalogue of which I will furnish in the sequel. 
I have not, of course, reached my present grey maturity without 


1 Love in Idleness (Kegan Paul, 1883), p. 110. The writer I believe to have 
been Mr. Bowyer Nichols. 
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learning that the rest which we all pursue is too often a flying 
and elusive shadow, even when the conditions of the search can be 
fixed by ourselves. I know that Switzerland has its drawbacks, 
and Paris, and Iceland. I learned long ago from Horace that we 
may change our sky without renewing our spirit; I assent to 
Satan’s proposition that ‘the mind is its own place’; I say over 
to myself, whenever I go for a holiday, those solemn lines of 
Matthew Arnold, which Sir John Davies! so curiously anticipated: 


We see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance and nod and bustle by, 

And never once possess our soul 
Before we die. 


And yet, poets and philosophers notwithstanding, as long as we are 
in the flesh, a man who can possess his soul comfortably at an 
altitude of six thousand feet above the sea must not be refused 
the title of a martyr to duty if he is compelled to do his best to 
possess it at the sea-level. 

I was amused at the first setting out to notice how difficult 
even a duty can be made for one. The train by which I had 
arranged to travel had been chosen by many other people besides 
myself, and though I was on the platform twenty minutes before 
the hour fixed for our departure, the coaches were already full. 
Then it occurred to me to compare myself with the good mayor, 
Jean Valjean, in ‘ Les Misérables,’ when his determination to do 
a difficult piece of duty seemed about to be frustrated by the 
higher powers. There seemed, however, one chance of making 
the journey, and this I felt bound to attempt. One carriage, 
labelled ‘engaged,’ contained only two persons, and I put the 
question to the inspector whether any pair of persons, allowing 
them to be engaged, even supposing them to be married, were 
justified in exercising their monopoly at such a crisis, to the in- 
convenience of the general public. I had never before spoken of 


' About Sir John Davies we must confer when opportunity offers. I make a 
note here for the sake of apologising to the numerous friends whom I have misled 
as to his monument. Whenever people have spoken in my hearing of touching 
at Pangbourne on boating parties, I have always said, ‘Do not fail to visit 
Sir John Davies’s tomb in the church,’ and then, if necessary, I have tried. to 
interest them in that remarkable poet-politician. But a recent excursion into the 
Dictionary of National Biegraphy has informed me, to my deep chagrin, that the 
knight buried at Pangbourne in that handsome Jacobean tomb is not Sir John 
Davies, but another person of the same name, 
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myself as ‘the general public,’ and I felt a glow of conscience at 
making such a sacrifice then. But the inspector replied that if I, 
too, chose to pay for eight seats I might secure equal privacy, 
‘ But,’ I argued, ‘are you not bound to carry me by this train, for 
which I have purchased a ticket?’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘but you can 
write to the company and claim the return of your money.’ ‘I 
can also,’ I retorted, ‘ write to the ‘‘ Times ” or the CoRNHILL.’ By 
this time many other people had arrived and were anxiously 
searching for seats, and quite a little crowd of would-be passengers 
had collected, and were indignantly expostulating with the guard, 
and pointing at the happy couple whose privacy, after costing 
them so dear, had assumed so public a character. I, having satis- 
fied my conscience, easily reconciled myself to one day more with 
my own tutelary gods, and was lighting a burnt-offering to 
Domiduca, when I found myself dragged by a porter, and without 
ceremony pushed into a vacant seat in a smoking-carriage. How 
he discovered it there was no time to learn, as the train was 
moving, and my new companions were reticent ; but I reminded 
myself that Jean Valjean was always helped out of his disabilities 
in the nick of time, and that miracles still happen. It was 
curious to observe how my mental state of extreme reluctance, 
overcome by dogged determination, seemed in some mysterious 
fashion to communicate itself to the train, for it took an hour upon 
the road beyond the time estimated by the company, and yet it 
advanced steadily. A gentleman in the carriage informed the 
rest of us that to his knowledge the chairman of the line was a 
philosopher, to whom (as such) time would have no real existence, 
and that was why the train was late ; and of course that may have 
been the simple and sufficient explanation. However, at last the 
train reached its destination, and I mine. 

It was some twenty years since I had set foot in the place— 
let me call it Blankley—which was the home of my forefathers, 
and it was incredibly changed. What I had known and loved as 
a simple village, upon a hill sloping to the sea, had been translated 
into a health-resort of the most vulgar type, with a parade, vast 
hotels, and a wilderness of lodging-houses. And what still further 
roused my bile, it had like a parvenw hyphened a couple of 
words on to its own very respectable name, and was no longer 
Blankley, but Blankley-on-Sea. My indignation made a sonnet, 
which I mislaid, and have not succeeded in recovering in 
time for this Conference, much to my readers’ loss; However, 
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after purging my passion, I was put into a more genial frame 
of mind by noticing that there were still some inhabitants of 
Blankley who had refused to acquiesce in the ruin of their native 
place, and still held thejerry-builder at arm’s length. The friends 
of the jerry-builder, confident that he has time on his side, talk 
about Mrs. Partington impotently trying with her besom to stop 
the march of the tides ; but as I looked up to the noble hill, and saw 
that while a new and unsightly town gathered about its skirts, it 
remained itself as green and magnificent and unconcerned as when 
I first knew it, I blessed the fortunate husbandman who knew his 
own good, and preferred his ancestral acres before a bag of gold. 
‘ And what is else not to be overcome?’ The jerry-builder may be 
right ; another generation. may see the hill submerged, for no man 
can prevent his heir from making what would be called a good 
bargain. But even so the vision that rises up before my mind is 
not that of Mrs. Partington, but of the doomed hero who held 
against Fate the betrayed pass of Thermopyle. The yeoman 
whose farm occupies the hill, and whose refusal to sell still keeps 
it beautiful, seems to me a type of all the sterling qualities that 
make up the groundwork of English character. It was such yeo- 
men who won Agincourt and defeated the invincible Armada. I 
have no personal acquaintance with this one, but his father was a 
familiar figure in the place when I was a boy. I can see him still, 
riding among his harriers in a noticeable hat that, if my memory 
serves me, was neither of silk nor beaver, but felt. In the un- 
restored village church he had a pew in the gallery, approached 
by a private staircase, and the fame went that he never entered 
the church again after his peculiar was destroyed. That, perhaps, 
may be held to illustrate the less amiable side of the yeoman 
temper; if, at least, our sympathies are with so-called modern 
improvements ; if we prefer the organ of to-day to the bass-viol 
and clarionet of our grand-parents, and think it a piece of religion 
to sit in long rows upon pitch-pine seats, and rise from them to 
salute a misbehaving choir. But if we care less about marching 
with the times, and have a reverence for custom and antiquity, we 
may be grateful for the instincts that conserved for us through many 
centuries our heritage in the national churches of England, which 
all the restoration frenzy of the last fifty years has not quite suc- 
ceeded in destroying. 

The persons described in the new Blankley guide-book as ‘ the 
overwearied workers from teeming cities, who throng its marine 
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parade, are, I do not question, all persons of extreme respectability. 
And one knows they are clean, because one may see them bathe. 
Nevertheless, I took an early opportunity to flee along the coast 
to a village, a few miles off, which still remains a village, although 
the land has already been engrossed by the speculative builder. 
Drains have been laid and (perhaps in consequence) the churchyard 
enlarged, and there are rumours of a railway station and a mam- 
moth hotel; but the eye that is fatigued by the leagues of sea 
can still refresh itself with green fields and a sweep of down, the 
golf-links of the near future. Moreover, the natives are still resi- 
dent; their places have not yet been usurped by the generation of 
lodging-keepers, and their ways are still simple and human, as the 
following instance will show. There are various antiquities in the 
neighbourhood which I wished to visit, and for this purpose a landau 
(itself an antiquity) could be hired, with an antique horse apper- 
taining ; but there was difficulty about the driver. The host at 
the inn was always too busy to go out, and there was no ostler. 
I could not myself take the reins, having injured my right arm. 
But rather than we should lose our drive, the butcher or the grocer 
would always consent to mount the box. I may note that on one 
occasion, when the butcher was coachman, we met some bullocks 
in a somewhat narrow lane, who, whether deterred by instinct or 
by their sense of smell, refused to pass him, and, notwithstanding 
the drover’s malediction, returned by the road they came. The 
Saxons are indeed a kindly race. Those mixed Norse and Danish 
people who live north of the Trent, and take a pride in the rude- 
ness of their manners, seem to me to have small ground for boast- 
ing ; for although Miss Bronté and other novelists have thrown 
round them an air of romance, they are in real life not so engaging 
as their age-long enemies the Saxons; nor are they any more 
virtuous. 

The brutality of the South-coast smuggler, on which I touched 
in my lost sonnet, has been much exaggerated. Here and there, 
in the last century, there may have been a band of savages 
who were guilty of excesses like those chronicled in the chap- 
books ; but smuggling as it was usually carried on, at Blankley 
for instance, was a very mild affair, looked upon as a regular trade 
by the smaller farmers and peasantry, who, if they took it up, 
served a regular apprenticeship to it; while to the gentlemen it 
was a cheap way of buying good brandy, nothing more. There 
was just about as much conscience in buying brandy known to be 
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smuggled as there is now in not declaring a box of cigars to the 
French dowane, or importing into England a Tauchnitz novel of 
Mr. Kipling’s. I have heard my grandfather tell how it would 
even be arranged that a ball at some big house, to which the 
Custom-house officers would be invited, should be the occasion 
of the landing of a specially important cargo from the ‘ Big Jane.’ 
I have heard him tell also how the smuggling here came to an 
end. The Board of Trade made up its mind to more active 
measures, and accordingly the local Coastguard were emboldened 
to make seizure of a certain cargo, of the time and place of whose 
landing they had been advertised. The attack was unusual, and it 
was resented as a breach of confidence. The fight raged up the 
village street, and one of the Coastguard was killed. The Home 
Office thought it wise to make an example, and a warrant was 
issued against the captain of the smuggling crew, who was a well- 
known and very popular farmer in the place. It was in the days 
before railways, and the officers entrusted with the warrant travelled 
down by coach, and talked freely by the way of the object of their 
journey. One of their fellow-passengers, who was a friend of this 
farmer, left the coach at Lewes and took horse across-country, 
and by the time the warrant arrived the farmer was safe in France. 
There was, it must be allowed, one very ugly side to some of the 
smuggling. In the days when Bonaparte was meditating his inva- 
sion of England there were some reptile creatures here and there 
in the coast villages who sold him information, and this was con- 
veyed across the Channel by these irregular mails. I have often 
heard from my grandfather the name of the family at Blankley 
chiefly credited with this disgraceful correspondence, but from a 
religious scruple I withhold it. 

The house we are living in stands at the highest point of the 
downs, and marks the site of one of the stations used to signal 
the approach of the Armada. It is built out of the wreck of one 
of Mr. Pitt’s Martello towers, upon which an Armstrong gun was 
allowed to experiment. So that it turns our thoughts incessantly 
to invasion. The illusion is maintained by a distant view of a 
camp upon the downs. Seen nearer it proves to be a camp of 
London street arabs, who come down here for a week of sea air 
and military discipline. To see an officer walking across-country 
surrounded by some half-dozen boys with proud and interested 
faces gives one an idea of the right sort of education for these 
lads. It must be education by men, and not by books, and the 
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men should be soldiers, not scholars. A week seems too little to 
do them much good, and yet one knows that even a day may 
leave memories which will vibrate through many years. But how 
excellent a thing it would be if our unemployed Guardsmen had 
half a dozen Hooligan youths told off to each of them, with whom 
they might walk in St. James’s Park and talk of many things! 
Policemen and clergymen are almost useless as civilising agents 
among these strata of the population, because they are too much 
identified with an external law. Walking along the downs the 
other day, I came upon three soldiers of a week, bent with excited 
faces over some object on the ground, and hot in dispute about 
it. As I passed, one of them appealed to me. ‘I say, mister, 
what’s this ere?’ It was a dead mole, and I said so. ‘A mole,’ 
said one, ‘what yer makes moleskin weskits out o’?’ I allowed 
as much. ‘Why, it’s worth money; yer might get sixpence for 
it, mightn’t yer?’ and the spirit of the financier swelled up in 
him and made his face white. I told him it might be as well to 
let dead moles lie, and touched it with my stick; and, sure 
enough, a colony of creeping things began to emerge, to the 
disgust of my young friend, who had been picturing himself 
haggling in Houndsditch for the full value of his treasure-trove, 
and coming off the triumphant master of sixpence. 

To pass now into the library. The books of the house, upon 
which I had reckoned for this Conference (for I travel with 
no books but Shakespeare, and about Shakespeare silence is best), 
were as follows : 


‘Cage Birds and Canaries.’ 

‘ Jahr’s Manual.’ 

Bunyan’s Works. 

‘The Sword and Trowel’ (a long series). 

Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Cookery Book.’ 

‘The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.’ 
‘ The Book of Gentility.’ 


At first sight the list was a little dashing. However, I consoled 
myself with memories of what persons of genius had accomplished 
with even slighter material. I recalled the story of a once 
famous man of letters who, having to write an article for the 
‘Encyclopzedia,’ sent it in to the editor with the explanation, 
‘ The article is as good as I can make it, relying upon the library 
of the Loch Awe Hotel.’ I have often wished for a catalogue 
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of that famous library. The ‘Academy’ newspaper might well 
devote one of its prizes to the most convincing suggestion for it. 
I recalled also what Lamb tells us, that a poor book may yet be 
the best in its place. And so inspired I set about an investiga- 
tion. Luckily for me, I began at the end of the shelf which 
I catalogued last, and found ‘ The Book of Gentility’ by no means 
an unprofitable study. I think the readers of CORNHILL may be 
interested to compare some of its precepts with those given last 
month from Caxton’s ‘Book of Courtesy.’ The work is divided 
into sections with separate titles. The date is not given, but it 
fixes itself. 


BIRTH. 


High birth cannot be said to be absolutely requisite in order to be genteel ; 
nor (unless in small communities where these things are canvassed) is gentle 
birth of any importance. It is a common thing in the country to describe a 
person of low origin by saying that ‘he had no grandfather’! But in town this 
is not a demerit. Some of the most genteel persons of my acquaintance were 
born in a ditch. 


BRINGING-UP. 


I should be sorry to throw any obstacles in the way of gentility; but certainly 
those who, as little boys and girls, are cockered up, dressed smartly, washed, 
combed, and set out to be admired like so many geraniums, have a much easier 
time of it afterwards. A relation of mine (a man of strong nerves, who had been 
a sailor all his life) told me that the only time he ever had thought seriously of 
cutting his throat was when, having excused himself from cutting up a fowl at a 
large dinner party at Brixton, a little boy of twelve years of age carved it elegantly 
before his face. 


EDUCATION (BOARDING-SCHOOLS),. 


It should be an object of peculiar attention on the part of parents to select 
schools wherein the vulgar are not admitted, else the children will get false 
notions, which may affect the whole tissue of their lives. The low-lived, also, are 
capable of defying restraint. In a certain boarding-school, not a hundred miles 
from Kensington, where a mixture of the classes is considerable, a young lady 
was caught, about a month since, descending from a window of the fourth storey 
in a sack attached to a string. Her companions who were thus letting her down 
were so flurried on detection that they relinquished their hold, and the eloping 
fair one fell, from a height of sixteen feet, upon her lover, who stood beneath. 
The shock may perhaps be imagined ! 


EDUCATION (GOVERNESS). 


No genteel family is without a governess when the daughters arrive at the 
age of fourteen-and-a-balf. At the same time, as girls are naturally vicious, 
they should always be broken in at a school beforehand. Governesses frequently 
return home so bitten, scratched, and pinched that their lives are despaired of. 
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WOMEN. 


Women are the primum mobile of all that is genteel. They have an acuter 
perception of the awkward, the ridiculous, and the mean than our sex. They 
have more leisure, more imagination, and more innate complaisance. The Almacks 
of gentility are numerous. They derive their existence from the coteries of 
Kensington, Bayswater, the Edgware Road, Clapham, Brixton, Camberwell, 
Hampstead, Holloway, and Highbury. In these coteries the ladies rule en petit 
comité and with a sway that would make a giant tremble. Russell Square and 
the streets and squares immediately contiguous form the metropolitan nucleus of 
gentility, where the same influence promotes the same effects. The Regent’s 
Park may be described as that especial spot where the stream of gentility begins 
to mingle with that of fashion; this is, therefore, the most exclusive locality of 
the former, 

THE DINNER-TABLE. 

It is ridiculous to pass your plate, out of politeness, from one to another. 
Monsieur Buys, the Dutch Envoy, whose politics and manners were much of a 
size, once brought a son with him to a great table at Court. The boy and his 
father, whatever was put on their plates, offered it round to every person in 
company, so that we could not get a minute’s quiet during the whole dinner. At 
last their two plates happened to encounter, and stained half the company with 
wet sweetmeats and cream. 

PUDDING. 


It is ungenteel to eat pudding with a fork; always use a spoon. 


PORT AND PORTER. 


Genteel people never drink port at dinner, and never call for porter. 


DINNER-PARTY IN SUMMER. 
If you make up a dinner-party in summer, let the hour be very late. Eight 
o’clock is the genteel hour, ten o’clock the fashionable hour, 


OPERA AND THEATRES. 
It is ungenteel to stare at an opera or ballet as if you had never seen it 
before. 
SPEAKING TO SERVANTS. 
You may say ‘Thank you’ to a domestic, but never ‘I am much obliged to 
you,’ 
s PRIDE. 


Pride is ridiculous in any person, but especially with those engaged in trade, 
for they may be worth a million on Monday and threepence on Thursday. 


OYSTERS. 
No man, or woman either, can be genteel who has the reputation of agility in 
oyster eating. 
BEAUTY. 
Beauty is not indispensable to gentility. A lady may be, like Liston, not 
regularly handsome, and yet quite within the pale of gentility. 
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INITIALS. 


It is Wellclose Square all over to talk of Mr. A., Mrs. T., Master C., &c. 
: The algebra of that sublime neighbourhood will sometimes run thus: ‘ How 
f lucky for Mrs, Y.,’ M. said, ‘ You did right, Mrs.-F.’ 





SHAVING. 


‘ Time is the edax rerum that levels all things, and therefore a genteel person | 
may appear unshaven until four o’clock p.m.; after that he would lose caste by 
: wearing a beard. 
i CANDLES. 
Tallow candles are at all times detestable, and their existence is not even 
known in genteel life. 


A FEW STRAY HINTS, 


A man of property who would rank as genteel will not permit his daugliters 
to walk about in copper-coloured pelisses. He will have no scissor-cut black 
silhouettes dangling on his walls. If he gives a dinner, the butler will not be 
staring in expectation of signals; the claret will not be frozen solid; the hock 
will not be lukewarm, the souffées as heavy as barm dumplings; white wine 
will never be proffered after brown game, nor port with cheese. 


BAD HABIT. 
A man who would be thought genteel never dines in boots. 






POETASTER. 


Your poetaster cannot be a gentleman. He is generally a sort of curds-and- 
whey-faced animal, with legs like black sealing-wax; and in order to be @ la 
Byron he exhibits his long, bony neck unencumbered with a stock or hand- 
kerchief. 














‘ALL SOUL.’ 


This is a cant term, and those to whom it is applied I have generally found to 
be examples of ignorance and asinine affectation. 








A MISTAKE. 


It is extremely awkward for a young lady to be desired by a shopman to 
examine her muff, in order to the discovery of a gold chain, seals, aquamarine 
necklace, &c., which may have got there by mistake. 










THE PARK. 


If you ride in Hyde Park, take care that your servant does not ride on a horse 
of the same colour, or you will be suspected of giving your coach horses a benefit. 
A great, shining horse with a new saddle is singularly ungenteel. 













This last section recalls a veracious anecdote, which, as it 
illustrates the topic of gentility as understood by both a lord and 
a commoner, may find a place here. A gentleman who had been 
of great use to a noble lord, whom I will call Rustington, about 
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election matters in his constituency, met him in the Row and 
hailed him, ‘Good morning, Rustington.’ But the peer trotted 
by without hearing. So the gentleman turned his steed and 
pursued him with hue and cry—‘ Rustington! Rustington !’—till 
he was fain to stop; and then his pursuer said, while all the 
world wondered, ‘Oh, I only wanted to say that if you don’t like 
to know me in town, you needn’t, that’s all.’ 


Urpanus SYLVAN, 
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LITTLE ANNA MARK. 


BY 8. R. CROCCKETT. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE LADY JUANITA. 


THE chain gang in which we presently found ourselves was made 
up chiefly of men from those northern provinces of Old Spain 
which lie nearest to France. From the man to whom I was 
chained I learned much. He was a Frenchman named Jean 
Carrel, born at Millau in the Cevennes. At the outbreak of the 
later religious wars, he sold his vineyard near Carcassonne and 
crossed the mountains into Spain. Settling at Bilbao, he had 
become very successful in trade with England. All too successful 
indeed, for his growing wealth attracted the notice of the Inquisi- 
tion, and he was seized and cast into the dungeons of the Holy 
Office. He spoke very excellent English, and, being a good and 
kindly man, though with no great profession of religion about 
him—at least from my Scots point of view—he told me many 
things which were very useful to me—as how to lie in chains 
most comfortably ; how to pad the waist-belt and ankle-rings to 
keep them from chafing ; how to fasten up the connecting links 
in a festoon to keep the weight from trailing, with other matters 
of great assistance to me at this time. Apart from this his 
discourse was mostly of wine-growing and vintages, and by no 
means so much of religion as I had anticipated, which relieved me 
much. 

I had hoped to have Will with me as my companion, but it 
was better for us both that at the first this was not so. For 
Will also chanced upon a mate who was able to instruct him 
in the dreary lore of the prison-house. 

‘Have you yet seen the Commandante ?’ said Jean Carrel, as 
we rested on our straw at noon that day. I told him ‘ No,’ adding 
that I did not know there were any other authorities upon the 
island besides the Abbot and the Grand Inquisitor. The French- 
man whistled low. 


1 Copyright 1899, by S. R. Crockett, in the United States of America. 
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* Alas,’ he said, ‘the Abbot, whom you fear, is our only friend 
here. The Grand Inquisitor is an evil beast and does what harm 
he can to poor men ; but as for the Commandante ‘ 

Words seemed to fail him to describe the peculiarities of this 
man, and even while he paused, we were again summoned to our 
feet by a sharp command in Spanish of which I knew not the 
exact purport. However, by watching carefully what my companion 
did and moving rapidly, I managed pretty well. Yet not so well 
but that as I passed a huge grinning black who stood at the door 
of the long wooden shed where we had our midday meals, he lifted 
his whip and smote me across the shoulders. 

‘How you dam English like that?’ he cried; ‘you flog me 
in Jamaica—very much heap whip—kow you like it youself ?’ 

And he followed along after us cursing me and all English at 
the top of his voice. 

Jean Carrel whispered to me not to answer back or show that 
the man annoyed me, and then he would most likely in time tire 
of his amusement. 

‘If you speak back to him, he will send you to the flogging 
post, and if you survive, to the log gang in the stone quarries. 
That is worse than death.’ 

‘Great God most merciful!’ cried I involuntarily, ‘is there 
yet worse torture than this?’ 

‘Yes, truly,’ he said, ‘this is but a reprieve from the auto 
da fe—the burning alive by fire. We are all only waiting our 
turn. But the most unhappy men are those who have to drag a 
great log after them wherever they are called upon to go and 
whatever duty they perform !’ 

‘You are all under sentence of death by fire!’ I gasped. 

He nodded, smiling at my ignorance. 

‘Each day of high festival there is a burning in the great 
square,’ he explained, ‘and if there be not enough of hapless 
Indians from the interior, or maroon negroes recaptured by the 
Commandante’s forces, some are chosen from amongst us to afford 
sport to the faithful of Porto Rico !’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ After all, it is best so,’ he said; ‘’tis but a fiery gate to a 
fair heaven. But at least those that enter in are not long in 
passing through. They generally pour oil upon us before the 
faggots are lit !’ 

Then was my heart sick and sore indeed; not, I think, so 
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much on account of myself as because I thought of my mother | 
and Anna. 

I asked the French Huguenot if they treated women no better. 
He shook his head. 

‘ The Grand Inquisitor would burn them all and rub his hands 
to see the youngest and fairest of them writhe, if so be they 
would not receive the faith. Yet even that were better than that 
they should find favour in the eyes of the Commandante and his 
officers.’ 

Then he told me that the chief of the Spanish troops on the 
island, Don Nicholas Silveda, was under the sole government 
of his wife, a foreigner (‘I think of your nation,’ said my French- 
man) whom he had carried off from one of the English planta- 
tions, or, as some said, captured on an English ship. This woman, 
the Senora Juanita, was so jealous of every woman who came 
near the Commandante, that she would inevitably compass their 
destruction. ‘Ifthe ladies’ (he gave his national bow, courteous 
even in his fetters) ‘in whom you are interested are beautiful— 
well, there is the worst to fear.’ All the world knew what the 
Senora Juanita Silveda was. There was a story that she was of 
very low origin, and even But I need not repeat what Jean 
Carrel told me, which, after all, was probably no more than the 
gossip of the chain gang, or some ribaldry overheard among the 
black overseers. 

All this time we had no news of Eborra. I feared that they 
had put him to death, or done him some injury, for his defence of 
us. Judge of my surprise, then, when upon marching out to work 
in the patio, I found him busily employed superintending the 
digging operations, clad in a white suit like the other negro over- 
seers, and, like them, wielding a formidable whip. 

Immediately upon seeing me, he came along and began to 
revile me, calling me pirate and assassin. Then he changed his 
speech and shouted opprobrious words in Spanish, so that I was 
dumbfounded, and indeed knew not what to say or do. Then, all 
at once, he laid his whip with apparent force across my back. 
Again and again he struck me, his eyes fairly starting out of his 
head with fury. Yet for all the energy of his anger, strangely 
enough the blows did-me no hurt. 

At sight of his fury all the blacks gathered together from far 
and near and encouraged him with shouts and laughter. At 
which he waxed very furious, and, coming closer to me, he struck 
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me on the face with his hand, yet again without doing me any 
injury. Then he thrust his hook almost into my eyes, all the 
while crying out in Spanish, stamping his feet and spitting 
upon the ground, which last these black men do to express the 
height of their anger. 

And it cut me to the heart to see him and to hearken. For 
I remembered all his former kindnesses to Anna and to all of us. 
But I said to myself that there is a great difference between 
a man who is a slave and who expects favours, and one in the 
position of power and authority over his former masters. Yet 
withal, I was full of heart-sickness and distress, for indeed I had 
thought infinitely better of Eborra after his goodness to us on the 
Isle of the Winds. 

‘But,’ said I to myself as he flourished about and threatened 
to tear the eyes out of my head with his hook, ‘none knoweth 
the heart of another till he be tried by prosperity, which, as 
Umphray Spurway says, is a test more difficult and trying than 
any depth of misery.’ 

Presently Eborra left me and betook him to Will Bowman, to 
whom he behaved in a like manner, but if possible yet more 
cruelly, declaring all the while that Will had been his ‘ overseer’ 
among the English, and that now he would show him how it tasted 
to be a slave. 

But after all, Eborra, mayhap remembering some of our former 
kindnesses, gave each of us a hat made of a broad leaf and cast 
about our shoulders a short striped cloak, made like a blanket 
with a hole cut near one end of it—the which is called in this 
country a poncho, and is very suitable either for heat or cold. 
We were in the greater need of some such covering, for without 
it we should have gone almost entirely naked, exposed alike to the 
rigours of the sun and the biting of certain buzzing gnats which 
abounded there, called muskittoes. or one of the negroes who 
conducted us to the gang had taken a fancy to our upper clothes, 
which, though frayed with our adventures, were of Umphray 
Spurway’s own good cloth. He made us shift them, giving us 
no more than a lash of his whip over our naked shoulders in 
exchange. 

‘Dere, massas both,’ he said, for like many of his kindred the 
brute spoke a little broken English, a sort of lingua franca they 
all use in these parts, ‘dere, you dam skin lily-white now, soon 
grow black all over like poor Quassee! ’ 
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Moreover, at this time, Eborra, for all his seeming cruelty and 
furious anger against us, did us one great kindness. He laid a 
spell upon us which made us sacred to his own peculiar Obeah. 
We became his ‘ meat’ as they expressed it—not to be abused or 
molested by any of the other overseers on pain of the curse of 
Eborra’s devil, of which they were prodigiously afraid. 

Every day we were marched out of our cells in the monastery 
square, through the booths of the free workmen, to a road which 
was being made in the direction of the civil settlement. It had 
been recently commenced by the military governor, whose lady 
desired greatly to ride in her carriage (so Jean Carrel told me), 
even if it were only the mile or two between the town of Porto 
Rico and the religious settlement of Saint John of Brozas. So a 
carriage, rigged out like that of a full blue-blooded grandee, had 
been brought all the way from Old Spain, the wheels being taken 
from the body and both lashed on the deck of the ship. The 
prisoners had helped to unload these on the mole at Porto Rico. 
Mules of a noble white colour had come from the town of Vera 
Cruz, and now the chain-gang was busied making the road upon 
which this equipage was to be exercised. 

Every day, said Carrel, Donna Juanita Silveda rode out to 
observe what progress had been made, and if the work did not 
proceed fast enough to please her, she would strike the overseers 
with her riding-whip over the face and hands—a thing which at 
first the prisoners had been glad of, but changed their minds when 
they found that as soon as she was gone for every blow the 
negroes had taken from her, they bestowed a dozen on those 
under their authority. So the visits of the lady Juanita were no 
longer welcome, though in her way she was a not unkindly woman, 
and given to freaks of favour as strange and furious as her dislikes. 

It chanced that one day we were awaked early and our lighter 
irons put upon us. This made us afraid that we were to go out 
to labour in the swamp, which in such a country of insects is no 
easy task even for Indians and negroes. It was almost death to 
white men, and there was scarcely a day that some one did not 
fall out of the ranks in spite of all the scourgings of the blacks. 
These, when they could no longer keep in place, were abandoned 
by the side of the road together with their chained companion, 
who must perforce remain with them ‘ill the smith should come 
and release him. So it happened not unfrequently that the 
quick and the dead were chained together for a long time—some 
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even dying of exhaustion and hunger beside their dead com- 
panions. 

This morning, however, Eborra led his gang by the back of 
the nunnery, in order to bring up, from the beach where we had 
first landed, stones and gravel for the more firm bottoming of the 
Senora Commandante’s road. 

Will and I were now chained together, a favour which, like 
much else, we owed to Eborra, who now began (but secretly) to 
show us some part of his former favour. And this made me think 
that his severity had been only a blind. I was glad, indeed, to 
have Will beside me once more. For we could talk together in 
the hot night watches, and hearten each other up with hopes of 
rescue and escape. Not but what I was sorry enough to lose Jean 
Carrel, the Frenchman from the Cevennes, who was now chained 
to Will’s sometime companion. But in trouble such as we were 
experiencing, there is no mate like one from the same countryside. 

Eborra marched us all around the women’s monastery, and you 
may be well assured that we kept our eyes about us to see if we 
could spy out any of our late companions—my mother, Little Anna 
Mark, or even the black witch wife, Eborra’s dam. 

As we went through a narrow lane, where we were marching 
some distance apart in order that the couples might jump the 
pools together, each making a little race before leaping, Eborra 
came up to us as if to give an order. 

‘At the corner of the enclosure demand of me leave to halt a 
little. Do not answer now, but wait.’ 

And this thing we did upon a pretext. We were immediately 
allowed to leave the ranks, and at the angle of the wall where 
there was a broken place, rudely blockaded, as is the Spanish 
custom, with boards and paling stobs (for these people can never 
mend anything till it falls wholly to pieces), we saw a face that 
sent my heart forward with a great, driving throb. 

‘Anna,’ I cried, and would have leaped toward her, but that 
Will, being more calm, restrained me with his hand. 

It was indeed Anna Mark, her hair cut short, and dressed in a 
dark blue blouse and skirt of rough skin, rough-felted like Irish 

frieze. 

Anna put her finger to her lip and glanced once or twice over 
her shoulder like one afraid of interruption. Then she looked at 
our chains in sorrowful surprise. For though she knew of it, 
yet to see the glistering links about our waists, and hear the 
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woeful clanking noise at our ankles, made her sick at heart 
for us. 

‘How is it with you, Anna?—With Mistress Stansfield ?— 
With my mother?’ 

These were the questions which poured from us. 

‘We are well, Philip,’ answered Anna, ‘but oh, to see you 
thus! What have they done to you—and why ?’ 

‘What, Anna, have they not fretted you on account of your 
religion?’ I almost gasped in my eagerness. ‘ The Inquisition ? 
What of my mother ?’ 

‘Your mother is very well,’ said Anna calmly. ‘She is, I think, 
practising the chants for vespers with sister Agatha.’ 

‘How so,’ I cried, too much astonished to think of safety; 
‘have they not put you to the question as to your religion ?’ 

Anna nodded, and I think she would have smiled also, but at 
that moment our chains happening to give a dolorous clank, her 


‘face became suddenly pitiful again. 


‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ Sister Agatha and the prioress were instant 
with us, but gently and with kindness.’ 

‘And what answered my mother ?’ 

‘Oh, she said that as a child she used often to go to Squire 
Lucy’s chapel, which was Catholic—Master Will being with her. 
Then to the vicar of the parish with her father, which was not so 
different that she could see. But when she came to New Milns 
she was obligated to go to the Scots Kirk with Sir James. But 
for all that she liked Squire Lucy’s best. At which they were glad 
and kissed her, and dressed her in a black robe, with a white band 
about her forehead. They declare that they will make her a nun 
in a trice. Already she eats and sleeps by rule, and works at a 
broidered altar-cloth . 

‘And is she not distressed for us?’ 

‘Of these she knows nothing,’ said Anna, pointing at our 
chains, ‘nor will I tell her aught. She thinks you have all 
accepted religion, and are as happy as she. She grieves for the 
separation. That is all.’ 

‘And you, Anna?’ 

‘Why, as for me,’ answered the girl, ‘I told them that I knew 
no better religion than to try to do good to others, and pay to 
every man what you owed him. So they set me to learn a 
catechism and to bring in the firewood.’ 

Then as I stood and looked at her the tears brimmed in my 
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eyes for the greatness of the relief. It seemed not to matter any 
more about us who were men, now that I knew it was like to be 
well with Anna and my mother. Will had stood gazing at us 
without joining in the converse. For indeed of that I gave him 
little chance, being so eager to know all that had befallen, that 
no sooner had Anna answered one question than I had another 
ready for her. 

So both of us being busied with Anna, we did not hear Eborra 
call to us, but stood there so intent upon the girl, looking and 
listening, that we never stirred an inch till a shadow fell across 
the wall to our right. We looked up quickly, and lo! round the 
corner of the nunnery wall there had come a lady in magnificent 
attire. She sat with an air of languid ease upon the finest white 
Maltese mule I have ever seen. 

‘What do you here?’ she cried in Spanish with a curious 
twang toit. ‘Toyourplacesin the gang! And that youth within 
the nunnery wall. I will have him beaten soundly for idling his 
time! Sirrah—(here she called Eborra to her), is this the way 
you discharge your trust when you ought all to be working at my 
road? Am I to trudge all day in the sun when I have a coach to 
ridein? I declare it will be all eaten into crumblings by white ants 
if you do not make haste. Draw your whip across these lazy 
fellows’ backs, or I will have a good three dozen applied to your 
own !’ 

Then, with infinite show of respect, Eborra approached and 
murmured something I could not hear. As the lady turned in 
the great richly caparisoned saddle, housed in the new Spanish 
fashion, I got a fair view of her for the first time. And my heart 
stood still within me. 

I had seen the woman before. For a moment my memory 
refused to give up the secret of when and where. But even as I 
stood with my mouth open devouring her with my eyes, it chanced 
that she turned her head towards me and threw up her well- 
rounded chin. ‘Then the whole stood clear before me, I saw the 
low-sanded kitchen of the inn at New Milns, and my father 
standing there—tall, haughty, and defiant, with this woman a 
little behind him, bold yet afraid, handsome of feature yet 
plainly of the vulgar, and brazening out her shame before us all 
with a kind of appealing defiance. 

The wife of the Commandante of the Spanish Island was 
Janet Mark, Little Anna’s mother ! 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


THE TAMING OF THE TIGER. 


STANDING thus stricken I flashed a look at those who stood about 
me, Anna and Will. I scanned their faces, and it was with the 
utmost relief that I perceived I was the only one of the company 
who knew the woman’s secret. What indeed more impossible than 
that the child I had seen waving her little hand as her mother 
went down the road among the glittering bayonets in the grey 
of the morning, should recognise as the same this richly attired 
lady upon a Spanish Isle in the Carib Sea. And as for Will, he 
was no wiser. For though he had been old enough at the time, 
he had not seen much of Janet Mark. And besides, as I have had 
occasion to point out more than once, Will Bowman never had 
my trick of picture memory, which all my life I was wont to 
cultivate by means of paling stobs and other suchlike trifles. 

Meanwhile Eborra continued to speak rapidly to the Donna 
Juanita. I saw the colour flash up into her face, a warm rosy 
hue enhancing the whiteness of her skin. For that was her great 
beauty in a land of dusky women. When I had last seen her in 
her own country and much younger, she had been well nigh 
peony red, a rustic Blowsilind. But here, subdued by years and 
climate, the red and the white showed together on her face like 
York and Lancaster grafted on a single rose-stem. Her tendency 
to plumpness had increased greatly with ease and the custom of the 
country, but that among the Spaniards, and especially the mili- 
tary caste of them, is thought the greater beauty. Still, in any 
country Janet or Juanita (as she called herself) would have been 
a well-looking woman, and, but for the demon that upon occasion 
looked out of her eyes, a good-natured one to boot. 

‘What, ye are folk of my country that have been among the 
pirates,’ she said in good English, bringing her mule about that 
she might have a better look at us. 

‘My friend is English,’ I said hastily, lest Will should claim 
Moreham, ‘ from a town called Skipton he comes, and I am a 
poor Scottish lad, trepanned from his own country and folk. 
Have pity on us, great lady! We suffer for our religion.’ 

‘I ken nothing about that,’ she answered, with a sudden 
chill; ‘but from what pairt of Scotland do ye come?’ 

(I noticed as she spoke that though she managed the English 
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not ill, she said ‘ye’ and ‘ken’ and ‘pairt’ just as they did in 
New Milns. And it was a mighty curious thing to hear the 
familiar accents of my native parish on the lips of this woman, 
the wife of a Spanish Commandante, in this far Isle of the sea.) 

‘I come from a sea-faring town called Abercairn,’ I said, 
giving Will a look that he was not to come any nearer to the 
truth. But Will, though wholly without diplomacy, had an 
admirable gift of silence, and simply looked at the white mule as 
if mentally summing up his points. 

‘ Ah, from Abercorn!’ she answered, with a quick look at me. 
‘ Did ever ye hear of a man by the name of Philip Stansfield ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, startled at the sound of my own name, but 
instantly taking her meaning, ‘that have I! Hear of Philip 
Stansfield—who that has lived in Scotland has not heard of him ? 
Did he not slay the father that begat him? Was he not a 
murderer, a robber, an outlaw ?’ 

‘That is as may be,’ she said; ‘ there were others deeper in it 
and blacker of hue than poor Philip. But what of him? When 
was he execute ?’ 

‘He never was execute,’ I said; ‘he escaped on the very day, 
though many in Scotland say that he died on the wuddy by the 
hangman’s cord !’ 

‘How ken ye that he escaped?’ she said, a little breath- 
lessly. 

I did not reveal what excellent reasons I had to ‘ken’ that 
thing—I merely told her the fact, of the long and fruitless pursuit, 
of the attacks on many mansion houses, and how it had been 
more recently ascertained beyond a doubt that Philip Stansfield 
had departed furth of the realm of Scotland. 

As I spoke the ruddy colour gradually left the face of the 
woman. The reins dropped from her fingers upon the neck of 
the white mule, and she clasped her hands as if praying in 
church. 

‘Save me—save me,’ she muttered. ‘If Philip find me here, 
I am a dead woman!’ 

Then after a little she commanded herself and asked another 
question, 

‘There was one Saul Mark in these parts, a seafaring man— 
he used often to land at your town, though that was not his 
country. I have heard him speak of it. Ken ye him?’ 

‘What,’ I cried loud enough for Anna to catch every word— 
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she had withdrawn a little from the paling, but still stood listen- 
ing, a little removed from the woman’s sight—‘ what, not a 
swarthy, gipsy-like man with silver rings in his ears ?’ 

‘The same—God’s truth, the same,’ she cried, yet not gladly ; 
‘what of him? Tell me quickly. He is dead—tell me, he is 
surely dead !’ 

“ He has oft been reported so,’ I answered, ‘ but ever turns up 
again, like a bad penny which even a beggar will not take as 
alms.’ 

‘ Where saw or heard you of him last ?’ 

It was a difficult question, but I turned the corner of it, as I 
thought, adroitly enough. 

‘It comes to me that ere I left Abercorn I was told that he 
had turned privateersman ! ’ 

‘Alas! alas!’ she muttered, ‘this is worse and worse. Every 
pirate and privateer in the world makes for the Spanish Main.’ 

‘ And this youth,’ she turned about to where Anna had been 
standing, but seeing nothing of her she continued, ‘what does he 
in the nunnery? He looked somewhat over-comely to be foot 
page among so many granin’ women-folk !’ 

She laughed at her own conceit, and I at the Moreham 
expression she had at the close. So from this point we were the 
better agreed. And I escaped for that time from answering any 
more questions. I fear that I should have been forced to lie ere 
long. And that never was my desire—though, God forgive me, 
I have been driven to it time and again. But that I count not 
lying, and neither I believe does the Almighty, who knows that 
sometimes a bit whid is a work of necessity and mercy to poor 
hell-deserving humanity. 

So the lady Juanita Silveda rode away upon her white mule, 
her dainty feet encased in a pair of silver stirrups large as salt- 
boxes, while rings like barrel hoops jingled at the bridle-bit. 
And faith—she took the eye as a great lady and a comely! But 
I, alone of all on that island, knew her for the convict murderess 
Janet Mark, transported beyond seas for her crimes, and now in 
some strange fashion escaped from her punishment and estab- 
lished in all honour on this Spanish plantation. Well, even for 
Anna’s sake I would be no tale-bearer. Yet I was glad, for the 
knowledge might prove useful. 

Then came Eborra to us hastily and took us away to the road 
without giving me time to speak a word of warning to Anua. 
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But I trusted that my loud manner of speech and meaning 
gestures would have put her on her guard. Yet I could not 
think on the simplicity of my mother without a swarf of fear 
coming over me. Nevertheless I reflected that in the habit of a 
nun and with the changes made by the inevitable years, it was 
not likely that Janet Mark would know my mother now. Still, 
if any inquired, she would be sure to say point-blank, ‘I 
am the wife of Philip Stansfield, of New Milns, in Scotland.’ 
For thus did my mother always, having no way about her but 
the straightforward one—a way I have found ill-fitted enough to 
this present world, and which I look forward to as likely to prove 
anything but convenient in the next. 

Eborra hastened us on our way to the gang, knowing that if 
the Lady Juanita were at St. Juan de Brozas, it was not likely 
that Don Nicholas Silveda would be far in the rear. And so 
indeed it proved. For no sooner had we turned the corner of the 
nunnery orchard than at the further end of the gang we beheld 
a@ man upon a great plunging horse, riding this way and that 
among the gang, swearing, raging, and striking indiscriminately 
at the prisoners and the negro overseers. 

From the distance, only the gust of his loud mouthing oaths 
came to us, but presently we could hear the tapping of his 
stick on bare backs and iron belts. 

‘Our turn next!’ said Eborra; ‘take care not to answer a 
word ! ’ 

At that moment the man on horseback caught sight of us 
approaching. Instantly he set spurs to his beast and came 
shouting down the whole length of the gang to where we were 
beginning to do our stint of work. 

He called out something to Eborra, and made as if he would have 
smitten us. Now Spanish is an easy language to catch the drift of 
—that is, to any one with some smatter of Latin. Added to which, 
that every Spaniard, instead of clipping his words like the English 
or broadening them out of recognition like the Scot, thinks it 
worth while to speak as beautifully as he can—which is called 
among them ‘having the true Castillian. So, though I could 
yet speak but little, I understood a good deal and guessed more. 

‘Dogs and heretics!’ he cried ; ‘let me come at the dogs! I 
am a true Catholic. I am a Christian! May God strike me 
dead if I am not. May I be’ (here followed a silly blatter of 
oaths) ‘if I let one of the cursed crew escape!’ 
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And what with the trampling of the horse’s hoofs and his 
scattering of the gravel and sand used for the embanking, I stood 
dazed and amazed right in his path. Anon he seemed about to 
ride us down. But swerving aside when quite near us, he brought 
his stick round with a sweep and took me directly under the ear 
with a ding that fairly drove me stupid. I swayed and would 
have fallen but that Will caught me on his arm and shielded my 
head from the blows of this most Christian Commander, Don 
Nicholas Silveda, taking many of them on his own shoulders 
without complaint. 

After exhausting himself on us, he turned upon Eborra to 
strike him also. The black balanced himself a little on his hams 
like a fencer at the engage. He thrust out his hook in front of 
him and looked steadily at the assailant who towered above him. 

I heard a sharp cry, and at first, being still muzzy with my 
clouted sconce, I thought it was the cry of Eborra. But looking 
again, I saw that it came from a wizened little creature like a 
monkey, of a brown countenance, who pricked hither and thither 
on a lively ass, much as a gadfly does about a group of cattle. 

‘ Beware, beware, great captain,’ he cried; ‘let Iron-hand alone. 
He is very great Obeah. He will bewitch you if you so much as 
touch him !’ 

Instantly Don Nicholas checked his stroke, and with thumb 
thrust between his middle and fourth fingers, he made the sign 
for averting the evil eye. 

‘Avaunt!’ he cried, ‘I will not touch. Get away, I will have 
no witchcraft in my commanderie. The Grand Inquisitor shall 
know of this! Carrajo, I will beat the white heretics instead !’ 

And he would have fallen again upon us, as it were for the 
mere pleasurable exercise, but at the very moment when he raised 
his stick Donna Juanita rode up upon her mule. 

She did not waste a word upon him, but took hold of the 
weapon by the end which he had over his shoulder in the act of 
bringing it down upon our heads. She wrested the cudgel from 
him with a quick jerk, and, to the great amusement of all the 
chain-gang, laid it soundly across the shoulders of the Com- 
mandante. 

‘These are my people—do not touch them, pig of Spain,’ she 
cried. ‘Have I not warned you before? Go! You are in 
disgrace. You are as a sow brought up in the Batuecas. You 
have no more manners than a bull of Estramadura!’ 
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And this, I learned, was her ordinary manner with her husband. 
She was so eager to acquire the words which bite and scarify 
that she would go among the very trulls and morts of the soldiers’ 
quarter that she might hear them talk. Then upon occasion she 
could lash Don Nicholas with words that stung worse than his 
own stick, so that he was cowed by the mere sight of her, and 
even in public would beg pitifully to be taken into favour again. 

Yet withal there was a kind of curiously restless fondness _ 
between these twain. For Donna Juanita would be furiously 
jealous of any woman to whom the poor man so much as passed a 
word of civility. And in such a case there were no bounds to her 
cruelty, nor any lengths that she would not go in order to satisfy 
her desire for vengeance. Don Nicholas also was reported jealous, 
and certainly whenever his wife took it into her head to visit the 
monastery or go among the soldiery, he would cause Peter Acla, 
the wizened little half-breed between Negro and Carib, to watch 
and bring him word concerning Donna Juanita’s actions. 

On this occasion, however, Don Nicholas took his castigation 
meekly enough, and instead of raging everywhere like a furious 
bull, the red died out of his face, and he followed his wife sub- 
missively as she went hither and thither inspecting the new road, 
approving of this and condemning that with a judgment which 
was beyond appeal. 

Presently she came to where Will and I were labouring side 
by side. She appeared to notice us with surprise. 

‘Let these men be freed instantly,’ she said, pointing to us; 
‘bid the armourer remove their irons!’ 

Don Nicholas said something to her in a low tone which I 
could not catch, but its purport was clear enough in the reply of 
the Lady Juanita. 

‘I care not a snuff of tobacco for the Grand Inquisitor,’ she 
cried loudly. ‘I ask you to have the irons taken off these poor 
young men, who are my countryfolk.’ , 

The Commandante made a little grimace with his hands, as 
if washing them of possible consequences. It was clear, however, 
that he was more in fear of his wife’s anger than of all the powers, 
spiritual and ecclesiastical, of the Holy Office. 

So the same great black brute who had riveted the irons upon 
us was called to remove them, which he did very unwillingly, the 
Lady Juanita standing over him all the time and stimulating his 
energies with the Commandante’s cudgel as often as he paused 
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for breath. On the whole I began to have a better opinion of 
even the ill-set and evil of my own country, finding them of the 
first power and importance on Saint John of Porto Rico as well 
as on the Isle of the Winds. 

In a little we were free, and followed the white mule and the 
black horse of the Silvedas through the chain-gang, who looked 
after us (poor fellows!) with an envious eye. I saw Jean Carrel, 
and said a word on his behalf to my lady. But she only glanced 
at the poor man and said, ‘He is a French beast. I do not like 
Frenchmen, ‘They eat frogs!’ 

So we passed on, and the Commandante followed Donna 
Juanita meekly on his charger, glancing at her now and then 
furtively as if to make out in what favour he stood. It was amusing 
and yet piteous to watch him. His demeanour was in so great 
contrast to that of the raging, tearing tiger whom we had seen 
charging, cudgel in air, through the shrinking ranks of the 
chain-gang. 

Soon we struck the made road, which had been brought thus 
far to connect with the portion of the highway we had been help- 
ing to construct, from the monastery of St. Juan de Brozas to 
the commanderie of the Captain-General of the island. 

Here we saw a huge carriage, gaily painted in red and gold, 
with coats of arms quartered all over the panels. A pair of out- 
riders in gallant liveries bestrode the foremost of the six horses. 
At sight of it Donna Juanita Silveda clapped her hands, and made 
the mule break from its quiet amble into a kind of cantering pace, 
in which it scattered its hoofs generously abroad to the danger of 
every thing near. 

It chanced that, being fleetest of foot of the company (in 
the absence of Anna), I was at the carriage almost as soon as the 
lady, and though, as may well be understood, my pride revolted 
at holding the mule of Janet Mark, yet having no lack of the 
prudence of my nation, I made no difficulty, but held the mule 
as well as I could while the Lady Juanita dismounted. For 
which she thanked me with a bow that was never learnt among 
the clay biggings of Moreham. 

She walked all round the carriage admiring the panels. She 
petted the horses. She even laced and tied the shoe of the outrider. 
Anon wishing to see her equipage move, so that she might be able 
to imagine herself within its noble cavity, she ordered the men to 
go along the road at speed and to turn at the corner. There was 
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however, some difficulty in starting, owing to the hind wheels 
having sunk axle-deep in the light sand. Instantly Donna 
Juanita ordered everyone to take hold and help to move them, she 
herself catching at a spoke and heaving manfully, heedless of the 
concealed smiles of her attendants, or the mud which stained the 
fine fabric of her dress. 

‘Lend a hand here, Nicholas,’ she cried imperiously to her 
commandante. 

‘My lady,’ he made answer, blowing out his cheeks, ‘it con- 
sorteth not with the dignity of a hidalgo and soldier of the King 
of Spain, that he should labour with servants,’ 

‘Come thy ways,’ cried Juanita—‘ it consorteth worse with the 
dignity of a wife of an officer of the King of Spain that her coach 
should stick in the mud for the want of her husband’s bestirring 
himself!’ 

And the poor dignitary had perforce to descend from his war- 
horse and aid with all his might. Whereupon, all suddenly, away 
went the coach, Juanita running a little after it and clapping 
her hands, laughing meantime with pleasure and excitement. 

‘Now, up with you, Nicholas! Give me your foot. There!’ 
and with a hearty heave she had her husband again in the saddle, 
though there were twenty within reach who could have rendered 
that service for him, An extraordinary good-natured woman, so 
long as her toes were not trodden upon, was my Lady Juanita 
Silveda, sometime wife of Saul Mark, privateer and common 
pirate. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
PERILOUS FAVOUR. 


YET it was curious to note how in all her grandeur, and while 
speaking with carelessness and unprecision the new language 
she had learned, Janet Mark retained the manners of the off-hand, 
hoydenish, half-gipsy Scots wife. She thought nothing of shout- 
ing the broadest of jests down from her windows to the men-at- 
arms; and as for her husband, if in aught he failed in his duty, 
all the world knew of it by the morrow’s morn. Yet in spite of 
this (or because of it) Don Nicholas loved her so greatly that he 
was never happy out of her sight, and was reputed to have 
forgiven her much more than is usually overlooked by men of his 
nation and profession. 
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Presently the coach came rumbling and swaying back, and 
Juanita insisted upon us all getting in, in order that we might all 
try the luxury of the red velvet cushions, and admire the Venetian 
mirrors set into the front and sides, in which she was never tired 
of regarding the comeliness of her own buxom countenance and 


. wide smiling mouth, with its fine double row of teeth, white as 


milk. Her husband made as if he would accompany us, calling 
for a servitor to hold his horse. But his wife shut the door upon 
the three of us, waving her hand out of the window and crying 
back to the Senor Commandante, ‘ Bide where you are, Nicholas, 
once off your beast is enough in one day for a man of your 
figure !’ 

Juanita then plumped her down among the cushions of the 
back seat, rolling from side to side in luxurious content, varied by 
leaning out of the window to urge the outriders to go faster. Will 
and I had meekly taken the front places opposite to her, as 
became our p2sition. But Juanita would have none of that. 

‘ Here, come and sit by me, one of you. Am I to be rattled 
about like a pea in a bladder, because you are mim-mouthed 
churls ? You Englishman, you are the best-looking, come hither !’ 

And though the thing was in no ways true, yet I grudged not 
poor Will his honours. For he had perforce to sit beside her while 
Don Nicholas spurred his horse and cast the blackest glances upon 
the perilous favours to which my comrade had been so suddenly 
advanced. 

And so, all the way back to the town of Porto Rico the carriage 
swayed and thundered, now swinging to one side, now lurching to 
the other. The stones and soil from the half-made road, desiccated 
by the heat of the tropics and blown to dust by the trade winds, 
flew in clouds past the windows from the spurning hoofs of the 
horses. Don Nicholas clapped his hat tighter on his head and set 
spurs to his beast to keep us in sight. His wife waved a hand out 
at the window as he dropped behind and challenged him to a race, 
calling him ‘ Old Rum-puncheon,’ ‘ Dutch-haunches,’ ‘ Lard-barrel,’ 
together with other yet choicer names, so that the postillions 
before and men servants behind had much ado to keep their seats 
between their mistress’s lusty japes and the instant perils of the 
road, 

For me, I declare I wished myself well back in the chain- 
gang! Will confessed to me afterwards that, ‘She trod amorously 
on my toes, looking at me the while as a dog dees at a meaty bone! 
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If this be favour with fine women folk, Lord send me back to poor 
Jean Carrel. I had rather suffer for my religion any day!’ 

Presently we crossed a creek, the horses splashing to the hocks, 
the water coming into the carriage, and Donna Juanita swearing 
like a grenadier, in clacking full-flavoured oaths she had learned 
from her father, who on a time had seen much service with Grier 
of Lag. The beasts pulled us up the bank in a series of standing 
leaps, and at the top we found ourselves in a pleasant park-like 
country, with trees in clumps and grass almost as green as in the 
policies my grandfather had been at such pains to lay out about 
the house of New Milns, 

There were many trees too, some loaded with fruit, others gay 
with birds of red and green, that cawed and gabbled with hideous 
noise. The road improved greatly from this point, and the poor 
Captain of Spain had hard work to keep up with us, which, from 
his jealousy of his wife, he was determined to do. 

Then all suddenly we came out upon the crest of a little hill, 
and, lo! there beneath us showed the town and castle of Porto 
Rico. The castle is very strong, standing with its works defensive 
and strong buildings on a point of land which juts far into the 
sea. The town has several churches and many houses with little 
arbours and enclosed gardens, all within the wall of the city. 
But the larger gardens for produce are without and contain many 
good vegetables, with fruitage of orange trees, lemons, plantains, 
ground gourds, and an excellent fruit called coragon, because it is 
of the shape of a heart. Yet it must not be supposed that these 
gardens are fenced in or weeded as at home. The Spaniards, at 
least in their Indian colonies, have no inclination to be so par- 
ticular or nice. So all lies open and is trampled over by 
cattle and the wild things of the woods. Yet it is astonishing to 
see how many herbs, roots, and vegetables come to perfection in 
spite of all, though few indeed in that luscious soil and forcing 
climate have the flavour of a Scottish winter apple or an English 
peach—indeed, I think none that ever I tasted. 

At last we came to the castle where, at the barrier, was a 
military guard. As the carriage entered, Donna Juanita saluted 
the officer at the gate like a comrade with an easy wave of her 
plump white hand. Then scarcely were we drawn up before a door 
studded with great nails than Don Nicholas galloped up, very red 
and angry, yet even then not daring openly to counter his wife 
in aught upon which she had set her mind. 
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Yet would he not let us out of his sight, for, finding no groom at 
hand (we had returned unexpectedly), he let his beast go where it 
would, and ran hastily up the wooden steps after us to the upper 
hall, which was used by the Lady Juanita as her chamber of re- 
ception in ordinary. The horse, being used to be petted, went 
straight to the low window of the kitchens opposite, and there 
the cook, a black man, fed him through the grill with pie-crust 
and fragments of pastry. 

As soon as I heard the Commandante mounting the stairs 
after us, I waited behind to let him pass, This he did, taking no 
notice of me, but brushing me aside as he stamped furiously 
upwards after Will and the Lady Juanita. I longed for enough 
Spanish to tell him how poor Will had been suffering the 
torments of purgatory, yet perhaps as it turned out it was a for- 
tunate thing that my tongue could form so few Spanish words. 

For when we reached the lofty chamber, which was Miladi’s 
hall and sitting-room in ordinary, Juanita ordered her husband 
back for a fan she had left in the carriage. The poor man 
paused, choked, hesitated—and went. As soon as he was fairly 
gone Donna Juanita turned her about and kissed Will soundly on 
the mouth. 

‘There,’ she said, ‘that is proper greeting between country- 
folk in a far land. I have not had an honest Scots kiss in half a 
dozen years. These Spaniards are all men of buckram and 
prunella !’ 

She would e’en have done the same grace to me, which indeed 
I was dreading, having indeed no liking for the ceremony, but at 
that moment the hasty footsteps of her hushand were heard re- 
turning. He had indeed made good speed in his message— 
better, methinks, than altogether pleased his wife. For she 
frowned portentously and threw the fan down on a couch 
pettishly, without thanking him for his trouble. Yet, for all that 
she treated him after this fashion, Don Nicholas followed her 
everywhere with his eyes and fawned upon her like a whipped 
dog—which thing I judge not to be good for any woman, all of 
whom are by nature the better for keeping in some manner of 
subjection. 

Then Donna Juanita talked to us in English, or more often 
in Moreham Scots, of the more vulgar sort: while her hus- 
band, not being able to understand a syllable, sat and fidgeted, 
or stood by the window kicking his heels and tangling his spurs 
in the hangings, not daring to say a word. Save that I thought 
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on the chain-gang and the Inquisition, I could have found it in 
my heart to be sorry for him. 

Donna Juanita listened to the relation of our escape with the 
greatest interest, till, asking where the others of our party were, 
she suddenly bade her husband go back incontinent to the 
monastery and fetch all who had come with us in the boat. 

‘I saw a well-looking young lad at the nunnery wall. It is 
not fair that he should stay there to play bob-cherry over so many 
silly watering mouths!’ 

The Commandante hesitated, as it were hanging in the wind 
for an excuse to stay. 

‘I shall send a messenger immediately,’ he said, ‘it is more 
fitting, and the heat of the day is great.’ 

‘I bade yow go and bring them, Nicholas!’ said Juanita, 
continuing her talk with Will. 

The Governor shuffled towards the door. His eyes, full of 
fury, were turned on Will and myself. I wished that Juanita 
had not showed herself quite so friendly. In a few moments, 
however, we heard the rattle of horses’ feet, and looking through 
the curtains I beheld this most uxorious military governor with 
a single attendant speeding away in the direction of the monastery 
of St. John of Brozas. 

‘I think,’ began Will, rising uneasily, ‘that I should go and 
meet——’ 

‘Sit down,’ cried the lady, quoting a Spanish proverb, ‘ The 
only folly I cannot forgive is ingratitude, the only sin, stupidity. 
Time enough to greet your folk when they arrive!’ 

So perforce we had to sit down again and tell the lady many 
things to fill up the time. I spoke of my mother, but could not 
summon resolution to tell her of Anna. And indeed if any one 
will take the trouble to think on all the circumstances, I judge 
that he will not greatly blame me. So that, be it well believed, 
it was with a tremulous heart that I waited the advent of my 
mother and Little Anna Mark. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
JEZEBEL’'S DAUGHTER. 
BEFORE her husband’s return the lady had time to tell us all 


her adventures, now standing by Will’s stool and playing with his 
hair, anon gazing absently out at the window. She spoke of 
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Moreham. She queried concerning her New Milns. Yet all 
the time she continued to inform us in the common accent of the 
vulgar that she knew these places only from having visited at the 
house of a noble family in the neighbourhood. 

‘It was in her leddyship’s time that I gaed maistly about 
Clay Pots,’ she said, with the careless hauteur born of high- 
breeding. ‘Aye, aye, fell fond o’ me was her puir leddyship, an’ 
tried hard to get up a match atween me an’ her auldest son 
Hairry, that is noo my lord. But na—no for Leddy Johanna 
Mackinstry—that was mysel’, my maiden name, ye maun ken— 
I fairly scorned him. I juist couldna bear to look at him. And 
then a’ thing gaed wrang when the Guid Cause gaed to the wa’, 
an’ at the last, me that was sae prood, was stown awa’ frae my 
native land!’ 

Anon she would relapse into a number of Spanish proverbs, 
and the curious thing was that so soon as she ceased telling tales 
of her own invention and began to moralise after the manner of 
her adopted country, she spoke good enough English, relin- 
quishing completely the common Scots manner of speech. 

‘ But there—I have come to a country where the slaves are the 
only free men, where I must put up with fools and knaves and 
sing, “ Why left I my hame ?” Yet God be thanked, I can make 
them serve me. If a dog barks at you, give him a bone; and 
death is the only sickness for which there isno remedy. But 
what keeps my husband? He has had time to have been 
there and back a score of times. What is your name, young 
lad ?’ 

‘Philip !’ I said, without adding any surname. 

‘Ah!’ she meditated, ‘once I kenned a Philip—but he did 
not favour you—far otherwise indeed!’ She looked me over a 
little disdainfully, and I blushed (I fear somewhat foolishly), 
knowing of whom she spoke. It was not vanity, God wot. For 
I know well I was never so tall or so well-favoured as my father. 
But so long as Anna thought otherwise I cared naught for the 
opinion of any other. 

‘Now, Philip, go and find my husband!’ she said to me. 
‘Tell him to make haste, for I am instant to see those who came 
from the pirate isle with you!’ 

I started up and was at the door in a moment, yet Will was 
already before me. 

But this the lady would in no wise permit. She thought 
more of Will’s bodily presence than of mine, being older, I 
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suppose—a thing that made me glad, and I resolved to vex Will 
afterwards by casting up to him the lady’s preference. 

‘ Bide, Englishman,’ she said, ‘let young Abercairn go!’ 

At which Will had perforce to return against his will, and I 
departed well content. But I was none so well pleased with the 
sight that met me outside of the town. For, mounted on mules 
and cantering ponies, I met a whole cavalcade. First came my 
mother on a steady pacing beast of a grey colour. She had ona 
kind of nun’s dress with a white band across the forehead, in 
which I hated to see her. A brown rosary was about her neck, 
and she looked as if she had spent all her life within convent 
walls, this owing not so much to piety as to the delicate purity of 
her complexion, of which she always took the greatest care. 

Next came the frail old witch woman, carried in a sort of rude 
litter by two stalwart negroes, while Eborra ran beside her, ready 
to render any assistance which might be necessary. 

But the last pair caused me the greatest astonishment of all. 
For Anna rode boy-fashion on a fiery little steed with the Com- 
mandante beside her on his black. She was still dressed in 
the manner which some of the Spaniards have learned from the 
Indians—that is to say, in a youth’s suit of dressed deerskin, 
fringed and beaded. A short tanned kilt of fine doeskin came a 
little below her knee. Cross-gartered hosen, little peaked Indian 
shoes, and a feathered cap completed an attire pretty indeed to 
look upon, but one which, appearing in Moreham Kirk on a 
Sabbath morn, would have raised a revolution in all the 
parochin. 

And all the time the Commandante was devouring Anna with 
his eyes, while as for the minx herself, as usual she was eking out 
her broken Spanish with her eyelashes. 

‘No puede, Seiior!’ she was saying, ‘no mas agua——’ 

What it was that the Senor could not do, or why Anna wanted 
more water, I cannot tell. Most likely the whole was but an ex- 
cuse to make play with her darkly roguish eyes. For it was about 
this time that Anna began to show a consciousness of her beauty 
wholly new, and I will admit that, though I misliked it at the time, 
afterwards it was pleasing to recall her little successes, and how 
she served this one and that other, knowing all the time that her 
heart was altogether mine. 

_ Presently they all came within the enclosure of the castle. I 
helped my mother down from the saddle as from a castle wall, who, 
when she had disentangled herself, fell into my arms and wept 
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over me. The first question she asked was whether Umphray 
Spurway had yet arrived. And whenI told her ‘no’—‘ Ah, then,’ 
she murmured, ‘ he is surely on his way !’ 

Over my mother’s shoulder I could see the red-faced Comman- 
dante, who had dismounted in puffing haste, holding out his arms 
to catch Anna in the free island manner. 

But of this Anna would have nothing, for, with a merry laugh, 
the little witch leaped nimbly down, resting only the tips of her 
fingers lightly on Don Nicholas’s outstretched arm. Whereupon 
the gallant soldier of the most Catholic King bent him on one knee 
in the dust of the exercising yard and kissed the small brown hand 
which Anna permitted him for a moment to retain. 

‘Why, what harm? I thought I was doing the best for all of 
us!’ said my lass afterwards, and gave not a fig for any doctrine 
or reproof of mine. But all the same it had been better if she 
had chosen another spot for her ill-set tricks than immediately 
beneath the window of Mistress Juanita Silveda. 

Will Bowman told me of it afterwards. 

‘I was standing by the window sulky as a dog that you have 
kicked,’ said Master Will; ‘ and I wished I had been one too. For 
the woman came and leaned upon me—fawgh—and pawed my 
hair and breathed upon my neck, till I thought I would have burst, 
or, it may be, clouted heron the ear. Had I not remembered that 
she was our only hope—indeed, but for your mother’s sake—and 
Anna’s, I would let drive at the besom with my foot.’ 

I said something here. 

‘Oh, that be hanged for a tale (Will did not often swear). I 
knew as soon as I clapped eyes on her that the trollop was no more 
of a lady than Tip our cat that rakes the roofs in the midnight! 
And as I say, if it had not been for—your mother—I would have 
knifed her and thrown her over the window to the dogs, like that 
other besom in the Bible—Jezebel, was that not her name? I 
heard Mess John read about her in the kirk once? And a rare 
tale it was too! 

‘Then all suddenly I had ease indeed,’ Will went on. ‘ For it 
chanced that Jezebel looked out of the window over my shoulder, 
and there upon the plaza she saw her King Ahab kneeling, if you 
please, on the hard mud to our Anna, decked out like a stripling 
from a play-acting booth, all fine with beads and tags and gauds. 
And she, well—looking down at him like the little vixen she is. 

‘Well—then I tell you, she was in a rare taking. My lady 
thought no more of breathing down my neck. By the head 
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of Noll, will a cat lick her paws when she can lick cream? Jezebel 
stamped her foot, and clenched her hands, looking as if she would 
have leaped down from the window upon the pair of them. She 
strode up and down like one of Lag’s troopers in a covenanting 
house, and when at last the door opened, I expected her every 
moment to fly at Anna as she came in. 

‘ And she would too, only that the Don came first and the brunt 
of her angers fell on him. He quailed and stammered—as indeed 
you heard him, His own fine Castillian failed him in the hour of 
need, as if it had been a foreign tongue. 

‘Foul toad, spawn of a rotting mud bank,” she cried, “ you 
would betray me to my face and that with a silly ape-faced girl, 
the slave of a slave? By our lady, I will mar her. She shall no 
longer witch fools with her upward glances. I will pluck out her 
eyes—pyke them as corbies do . 

‘ At this, thinking that she would do even as she said, I came 
between. Ina moment she had a dagger drawn on me, the witch ! 
The next she struck it though my forearm. Then plucking it 
out again, she flew like a fury upon Anna, and if you, Philip, 
had not gotten between them, I trow she would have had it in 
her heart.’ 





Thus far Will. I may as well tell the rest in my own plain tale. 
I did step between the two, for Anna kept her ground gallantly as 
the wife of the Commandante rushed at her with dagger uplifted. 

‘ Hold, Janet Mark!’ I cried loudly, catching hold of her, ‘ do 
not kill your own child,’ 

She struggled wildly for a minute as I held her by the wrist. 

‘She is your own child, your little Anna Mark!’ I repeated in 
a calmer tone. 

And the second time the spoken words did not fail of their 
effect. 

‘Little Anna Mark!’ she repeated after me, uncertainly, paus- 
ing between each word. 

‘Aye, Anna Mark, indeed,’ I continued; ‘the babe you bade 
farewell to on the steps of Moreham Kirk. I kenned you, Janet 
Mark, as soon as ever I clapped eyes on you!’ 

I expected every moment that she would turn on me and order 
us all to the gallows, being in fear lest her husband should discover 
her for the thing she was. But I had misjudgedthe woman. Sin 
like this woman’s debases the heart, but it does not kill natural 
affection. 
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She looked at Anna long and keenly. The stiletto or thin- 
bladed Albacete knife dropped from her hand. She ran forward, 
caught her daughter by the shoulders and eagerly perused her 
features. 

‘It canna be—it canna—it canna,’ she cried aloud in country 
speech. ‘This is no my wee lass—my bonny wee lass that I left 
sae far awa’ !’ 

Anna stood mute, looking questioningly from one to the other 
of us. 

‘This is indeed little Anna Mark,’ said my mother, speaking 
for the first time, ‘but Philip doats. You are not her mother. 
Her mother was an evil woman, a murderess. She was transported 
for her crime. She was sold for a slave in the plantations of 
Carolina.’ 

Now, thought I, we are done for indeed. 

Recognising a hostile voice, Janet Mark turned on my mother. 

‘Who are you?’ she said with a suddenly whitened face. 

‘Iam Philip Stansfield’s wife,’ answered my mother calmly, 
‘and this is my son.’ 

Janet Mark lifted her hands and hid her face in them. 

‘Philip Stansfield’s wife,’ she murmured, and again—‘ Philip 
Stansfield’s wife! God be merciful to me a sinner !’ 

Then she turned to where her husband, Don Nicholas, was 
standing open-mouthed, not understanding a word of our dis- 
course, but following with hungry curiosity every gesture and 
action. 

She held out a hand to him. 

‘Take me away!’ she said, in Spanish. 

But she kept her eyes averted from Anna’s pale face with its 
look of wondering innocency, in which was yet no fear. 

‘My little Anna Mark!’ she repeated wistfully, like one in a 
dream. 

And as the door closed upon the Commandante and his wife, 
my mother sank down in a dead faint into Will Bowman’s arms. 
Anna and I looked at each other, while Eborra’s mother muttered 
incantation after incantation as if to appease an angry demon. 

And truly all the devils of circumstance and misfortune 
seemed to dog our track, and for the first time in all our wander- 
ings I began somewhat to despair. 


(To be continued.) 














